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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Jamies Boaden, E 

2 vols. 8vo. London, $826. H. Colburn. 
TuE prevalence fe — vet romantic | 

try seems to-have ly red all our | 
vn ‘the quack ipetien eee 
talent quackery management 
and the consequent general debasement of the 
stage, have brought on @ seeming neglect or a 
positive disinclination te the drama itself and 
the professors of its delightful art. But our 
theatre in reality constitutes a very important 
object in the ge of the enlarged and 
philosophic mind. It may be sufficient, in con- 
firmation of this, to advert.to. what the ad- 
mirable Burke has written upon the subject ; 
and although it was thrown out in an 
meditated manner, .as a hint not worked into 


coming. & “Eman ns rye 


so profound and masterly that we 

our readers, like ourse: es, can- 

tobe drawn by. it:into.a train of appro- 
“A history 

is. ue trivial to those. who 

to study homan naturg, in all shapes and 


Bip aa Ce on othe most instruc- 
(ecg oul te alee 


of manners} ever 
this 


modes 

reflection and the manner of 
at those periods to the taste and 
of mankind,, The. stage, indeefl, 





‘of making 
fon, 

may be eonsidered a8 the repriblic of active 
Rare, St 6 history ry as the history of that 
great events of political history, 


Wades say of with the same helps to- 
study of the manners and characters 
> must be a study of an inferior nature.”’ 
-howéver, the enlightened-mind of the 

er cas statesman thus honoured the stage and 
, if was not ynmindful of the great 

por sory by whom those manners and ¢harac- 
ders, the hn of its reflection, were so per- 
feetly embodied ; but he snatched two names 
frem a group of consummate excellence, and 
ine work which he designed (and indeed it is 
destined) to last as long as any thing from his 
pen, he joined the names of Garrick and Sid- 
as the two artists who had, by their 
amazing talents, excited in him the, severest 
and most useful sympathy. Mr. Boaden has 
thus a secure foundation for his structure, and 
will, w¢ think, be found to have imbibed -no 
portion of the philosophie spirit of the 

great man from whom he has acquired so just a 
consideration of the. subject. ‘* When men 
think modestly, they may be allowed to speak 
freely ;” ;” and it is so thinking as to the present 
occasion, that we first of all lay before our 
Teaders Mr. Boaden’s dedication of his work to 
the King ; because, with a respectful openness, 
he submits himself and his labours to his Ma- 
jesty’s consideration, and hopes for his delibe- 
Tate approbation, as well as his most gracious 
patronage. The allusions in this composition 
to the character of the Sovereign are indeed so 
jnstly conipeiyed and go bappily expressed, that 
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it may be ae as a sort of pany for those who | ties and his fanlts ; and exhibiting at the same 


_|woale properly approach a mage. 


royal perso 
= Pata, Be Majesty’s attention to the | and taste, for the 


"| Drama conferred upon me the greatest honour 
of my life. It allowed me to dedicate to the | 
| Sovereign the memoirs of a ‘great actor, whose 
| public and private merits had secured the es- 
teem of your Majesty. The talents of the late 
Mr. Kemble were first called to the metropolis 
by the applauded excellence of Mrs. Siddons. 
For a series of years, the kindred rivalry illus- 
trated the powers of both. JI was invited to 
execute a portrait of the sister, as a suitable 
companion to that which I had already drawn 
of the brother. I obeyed the tion without 
delay; the theatrical career of Mrs. Siddons 
had long been closed ; no reserve was necessary, 
on account of her still continuing the ornament 


time the requisite degree of judgment, memory, 
uate ance of so 


difficult a task, Of Mr. Boaden’s fitness for 
such an undertaking, we think there can exist 
little doubt in ae 4 minds of our readers—criti- 
cal reading — experience 
arising from an intimacy with the stage of 
more than forty years’ continuance—are' en- 
dowments which they well know he 
and we are quite certain they will find that he 
has “ moulted no feather” of these absolutely 
indispensable qualifications in his present’ vo- 
lumes. But it is tite that we permitted him 
to speak for himself, 

oT therefore save: to commit to ’the 
press, without further , all that forty 
years of observation had ed relative to 





of private life;—the exact truth formed her | the 


best papenyrio ss os. yf of admiration 
was all that could alarming, even to her 


own eye, Such ey. Thad 

taken of this ys eare Fc y pee 

was prestimed to be deficien’ 

nor delicacy, must have he the ane 

ducement to that gracimis 

which I, a second sono 

favour and protection of 
honoured, ‘this is 

he: of our Ma 

read in t jories. of 


in. 


oe: 


. 7 ' > 
= vi ms a 
ne 


every eo and, in the attention tothe con- 
dition of your subjects, your. government is 
patriarchal. In the midst of duties so import- 
ant, and cares. that sit so mear the heart, the 
following display of the exalted talents of one of 
your subjects may afford a temporary and not 
a trivial relaxation. Your Majesty well re- 
members of what Sovereign it was delightfully 
and truly said ‘ that even in his amusements 
he was a patriot.’ In bringing under your 
Majesty’s consideration the true interests of 
the Drama, I know that I shall render a grate- 
ful service to my country. 

“I have the honour to be, with profound 
veneration, Sire, your Majesty’ 8 most devoted 
subject,, and mest grateful servant, James 
Boaden.” 

But itis. in hig preface or introduction that 
the author justifies his object, and acquaints the 
reader with what is to be expected from his 
labours, and what he has neither condesvend¢d 
nor could stoop to perform. As the country- 
men of Scipio Maffei placed his bust among 
the illustrious during his life, because he was 
the supporter of the tragic stage, so the present 
writer raises his monument to the great actress 
during the life-tiine of the respected and ac- 
complished woman. The peculiar disadvantage 
under which the actor labours, of being unable 
like the poet or the sculptor to hand down a 
memorial of his art to future times, renders it 
absolutely necessary, that if any record be pre- 
served of him, it should be such an one as must 
be clear, convincing, and correct ; presenting 


fully, perspicuously, and impartially, his beau. 


oS pe oa ae 





condescension, by | shou 


a | ch & 


el: es ne erg: 
ts 


my 

confess, the saeie® 

finish a suitable compani 

which I had exhibited of 

in the brother I found the erent actor of his 
time, soin the sister, I possessed, in all 
bility, the greatest actress of amy times. — Nor 
did 1 shun the question, as.to the propriety of 
estimating her pretensions while living. 
Siddons has, however honoured, long existed 
as a private ‘member only of the community ; 
—and it is the Jife w ich she has already 
closed, which alone it would become’me’ to 
write. I havé'no motive whatever to draw 
me aside from, a level consideration of her 
merits. I estimate them, seeking no favour, 
and certainly fearing no displeasure. The task, 
if at'all to be performed by me, must be exe, 
cuted now. Nor can I properly, on such a 
theme, defer to * younger strengths.’ They 
who have only witnessed the force retained in 
her decline, have no conception of the tender- 
ness which was once equally transcendent. So 
almost exclusivély was her latter period devoted 
to characters of strength and majesty, that it 
became, among recent spectators, a question, 
whether the pathetic was ever equally in her 
range ?.~a notion that could never have’ been 
entertained, but that Lady. Macbeth, and 
Queen Katharine, and Volumnia, and Elvira, 
had effaced the recollections of the Isabella, the 
Shore, the Belvidera, the Euphrasia, even of 
her middle life; but it was in her three first 
seasons, Or from her twenty-seventh to her 
thirtieth year, that the utmost pathos pres 
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vailed: for this many reasons might be as- 
signed, but they are too obvious not to strike 
every intelligent observer of human nature, 
Byt supposing that, as my a I 
had a chance of surviving the admirable lady 
in question, what larger field would be opened 
by her death? Her private life! What is 
there, then, in the private life of the most ex- 
cellent wife, mother, sister, friend, the detail 
of which could be interesting to the public? 
The duties of such a character are unobtrusive, 
unostentatious, and avoid the pen of history. 
They confer the best of blessings; but they 
shun all record and reward, save the internal 
consciousness, which renders every other, in 
this life, of little moment. I am not of a 
nature to pry into family papers for secrets 
* better hid.” No reproach shall ever assail 
me, for having forgotten the delicacy with 
which a sex that it is our interest to hold 
sacred should for ever be treated. By delay- 
ing this publication, therefore, I could derive 
no advantages, and must certainly lose some 
that I possess. I should, in a few years, look 
in vain around me for those who alone can be 
competent to judge of the resemblance of my 
portrait—those, too, who feel the strongest 
interest in the original. I now appeal to them 
to attest my veracity, and I hope their only 
surprise will be to find their own —— 80 
truly divined, and, perhaps, not imperfectly 
rendered. Another object strongly urged me 
to immediate publication—the present condi- 
tion of the Drama itself. We surely cannot 
hide from ourselves, that it has declined to a 
state disgraceful to the high character of the 
country. What so fitted to recall us to better 
things, as the progress of a great genius in her 
art, the display of whose inimitable powers 
necessarily involved those of our great dramatic 
poets? But I have careful never to mis. 
take the priestess for thesourcé‘of her inspira- 
tion. All the eloquence’ of her ytterance, ail 
the magic of her eye, have never made me for 
a moment indifferent to the fame of those who 
created the characters, endowed them with 
manners and sentiment ; and which she graced, 
I admit, with congenial beauty, and grandeur, 
and energy, and ion.” 

Having thus cleared the way, by explaining 
@ point or two which the interested or the 
malevolent might choose not to understand, he 
commences his labours with what he has been 
enabled to collect respecting the early years of 
the great actress. This portion of the work is 
necessarily rather scanty; we shall therefore 
take up our extracts at the period of time at 
which we left them in our last Number, viz. 
Mrs. Siddons'’s first season in the metropolis, 
and her discharge from the theatre upon Gar- 
rick’s retirement. 

** When Mrs. Siddons quitted Drury Lane 
Theatre, at the end of her first season, the 
new management had come into full vigour, 
and it-may be presumed that Sheridan looked 
only for supporters to the comic muse: he was 
then rifling, or, as he feared, spoiling Van- 
brugh’s Relapse, and successfully composing 
his School for Scandal, on which his dramatic 
fame rests, and may rest securely. But whether 
he was actually blind, or partial, or indifferent, 
one gentleman, no mean judge of his profes- 
sion, immediately engaged Mrs. Siddons for 
his theatre at Birmingham. There, under the 
management of Richard Yates, she acted the 
first business; and it was at Birmingham, in 
the summer of 1776, that Henderson first saw 
our greatest actress. He was immediately 
struck with her excellence, and pronounced 
that she would never be" , He did 


more than this; he wrote directly to Palmer, 
the Bath manager, to advise an engagement of 
her without delay, as of the utmost importance 
to his concern,—but her cast of characters 
being at that time consigned by article to an- 
other lady, he could not immediately attend to 
Henderson’s advice, which, however, did not 
sleep in his ear; for at Bath Mrs. Siddons 
nourished a fame in her art and a fashionable 
connexion, that together in a few years brought 
her to the metropolis in triumph.” 

Of her sojourn at Bath—of the accidental 
circumstances to which she owed a great part 
of her popularity in that “‘ more select London,” 
and of her grand appearance at Drury Lane in 
1782, we have the following detailed account ; 
and it is in our opinion so ably written, that, 
unusually long as the extract may appear, we 
are tempted to give it nearly in full_as we 
are sure that we should be maiming both the 
author and the actress were we to endeavour 
to abridge it too much. 

*“ From the time that our great tragedian 
had quitted the metropolis, her professional 
course had been well directed. Younger, 
Wilkinson, and Palmer, were her managers ; 
and in York, the impression she left was 
highly gratifying to the judicious. I have be- 
fore me the recollections of a most excellent 
critic, who preferred at that time her Euphrasia, 
Alicia, Rosalind, Matilda, and Lady Townley. 
It may hardly be suspected by the followers of 
her maturer efforts, that one of ker most ap- 
plauded parts at Manchester was the character 
of Hamlet. I can imagine that Garrick, when 
he heard of it, repeated his accustomed ‘ Eh ! 
that’s bold. What! Hamlet the Dane?’ I do 
not imagine on our larger stages, upon which 
the performer walks so much, that Mrs. Sid- 
dons was ever desired in that or any other 
male character; reading the play from the 
desk dogs not enable the most intelligent 
to conceive how the reader acted any one 
character. Yet I am so Seeatiy imbued 
with a knowledge of the style of this astonish- 
ing artist, that I am apt to fancy the effort 
now before me; and notwithstanding the con- 
sanguinity, see very clearly where and how 
she would differ from her brother, Mr. Kemble. 
The conception would be generally bolder and 
warmer, not so elaborate in speech, nor so 
systematically graceful in action. Where Ho- 
ratio and the rest describe the appearance of 
the spectre, I should think the real feminine 
alarm at such mysterious seeming would carry 
up the expression of countenance higher than 
it has perhaps ever illumined even the powerful 
features of Kemble. The ‘ arm’d, say you ?’ 
the ‘ 7°/ watch to night,’ with an ardour that 
sunk the remaining day before it, were pro- 
bably points amazingly impressive. As she 
heard a narrative at all times better than one 
was ever told, so I conceive her breathless 
attention to the spirit during his disclosure, 
again benefited by sex itself, would as before 
be transcendent. The famed soliloquy, *‘ To 
be, or not to be,’ from the quality of her organ, 
would be more like audible rumination than 
Kemble’s, who declaimed it in the higher tones 
of his’ voice, and lost the cast of thought, that 
the galleries might catch the words he uttered. 
Perhaps a few more points might be safely 
affirmed in her favour, but the unconstrained 
motion would be wanting for the most part ; 
modesty would be sometimes rather untract- 
able in the male habit, and the conclusion at 
last might be, ‘ were she but man, she would 
exceed all that man has ever achieved in 
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lows the performer, the performer must follow 
the fashion. Bath is a more select London, 
But the theatre for some time was sufficiently 
cool on the nights of its greatest ornament, 
Tragedy, although the most exalted delight of 
a refined nature, is seldom sought by those 
who are merely in search of amusement ; when 
a rage is once excited, it is followed, not for its 
object, but its vogue. Palmer for a considerable 
time troubled Mrs. Siddons only on his Thurs. 
day nights, when the cotillion balls carried off 
every thing that could move to the rooms; 
and that eye was frequently bent on vacancy, 
that ere long was to fascinate all ranks and 
ages of life, and number the wisest and noblest 
of our country, not merely as patrons, but as 
friends. On one of these devoted Thursdays, 
accident is said to have conducted into the 
boxes of the theatre some persons ef consum. 
mate taste, and of sufficient consequence to 
make their opinions heard. A mysterious 
smile of derision soon announced to the vo. 
taries of fashion, that a great genius was 
wasting unequtlled talents, without either 
patronage or praise, among people who call 
themselves enlightened. Old Mr. Sheridan 
distinguished himself early in the list of ad. 
mirers, and asserted, I have no doubt with 
exact truth, that Mrs. Siddons was more pa. 
thetic even than Mrs. Cibber. The prophecy 
of Henderson too was remembered, and the 
tide of popularity soon flowed in a stream which 
was never destined to ebb. A few eddies from 
occasional obstruction, to carry on the figure, 
hardly merit to be formally remembered. The 
Thursday nights from a vacuum soon became 
a plenum; the charms of the cotillion itself 
were resisted, and no nights at all in the Bath 
theatre were attended by the fashionable world, 
but those on which Mrs. Siddons acted. One 
might have expected, that the Bath manager 
would have felt the full value of his magnet, 
but he did not. I know from unquestionable 
authority, that a not very considerable increase 
of salary would have kept her from the metro. 
polis, probably for years; but he could not be 
induced to make the offer until it was too late, 
The fact was, that seeing herself esteemed, 
and followed by the first people at Bath, the 
actress had completely acquiesced in her si- 
tuation. To London she had a distaste, from 
the experience of 1776; and nothing but the 
growing demands of her family at last de- 
cided her to remove. She summoned ‘her 
friends to the theatre, and promised to sub- 
mit to them her three reasons for quitting them 
and Bath. Mrs. Siddons presumes the assembly 
to feel some astonishment that she should 
address them in verse of her own; she who 
had until then ‘ only with decency repeated 
the verses of others,” and fancies a considerable 
curiosity excited as to the object of her com- 
position. She disclaims all vanity on this 
occasion, and mentions gratitude as the real 
inspirer of her poetry. At length her. reasons 
for removal are displayed in the interesting 
forms of her three children. 
« These are the moles that heave me from your side, 
Where I was rooted, where I could have died.’ 

The elegant speaker, thoir mother, is still 
living; but, reversing the order of existence, 
the children are no more; the two sisters but 
just matured the happiest minds and most 
delightful persons, and then dropt from the 
polished sphere in which they moved; their 
brother survived them many years, and has left 
a family, who, I hope, possess the good quali- 
ties of their father. The elder sister was @ 
musician of considerable science, and I seem at 








Hamlet.’ Undoutittedly Bath was a desirable 
station to Mrs, ‘Siddons, - Till the fashion fol, | 
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positions from Cowley. At the opening of the ' tirely is she mistress of herself, so collected, ! yielding to ‘* request of friends,” (the other 
season, Mr. King, in addition to his Olio, acted | and so determined in gestures, tone, and man-| alternative mentioned by Pope is not civil to 





his best characters with sufficient applause : but | ner, that she seldom errs, like other actors, be- | hint at, nor would it be likely to be satisfied, 


never knew but one rage after any performer | cause she doubts her powers or comprehension. 
of comedy. Mrs. Jordan alone filled her houses | She studies her author attentively, conceives 
almost to fever heat. King, therefore, brought | justly, and describes with a firm consciousness 
forward his great strength early in the season, | of propriety. She is sparing in her action, be- 
and Mrs. Siddons acted Isabella for the first | cause English nature does not act much ; but it 
is always proper, picturesque, graceful, and dig- 
nified; it arises immediately from the senti- 
Lane for the last four years. It may be proper | ments and feeling, and is not seen to prepare 
itself before it begins. 
start can be predicted ; no forced tremulation of 
the figure, where the vacancy of the eye declares | ¢ 
the absence of passion, can be seen ; no labori- 
ous strainings at false elimax, in which the 
tired voice reiterates one high tone beyond 
which it cannot reach, is ever heard ; no arti-| A 


time in London, on the 10th of October; 1782, 
—that play had not been performed at Drury 


to gratify curiosity with the cast of the play— 
not because it was excellent, for it was ex- 
tremely common-place in all but one character, 
the Villeroy of Palmer. Biron, Smith—the 
Count, Packer—Carlos, Farren—Belford, R, 
Palmer—Sampson, Wrighten—the Nurse, Mrs. 
Love. The afterpiece was a Trip to Scotland, 
in which Parsons was the Griskin, and Mrs. 
Brereton supported the train of her future 
sister-in-law, as Miss Griskin. At the other 
theatre, it was conceived that the tragedy of 
the new actress was best met by tragedy, and 
Voltaire’s Zara was acted on the same night, 
the heroine by Miss Younge; Lusignan, Hen- 
derson ; Osman, for the first time, by Wrough- 
ton. But the manager had no inducement to 
repeat it. As the person of our great actress 
has undergone some change, and her features 
by time became stronger, I should find it diffi- 
cult now to deseribe her accurately by memory, 
as she stood before the audience on the night 
of the 10th of October. I am relieved from 
this difficulty by an account of her written 
at the time. I[ shall change only a few of the 
expressions then used, more from a feeling as 
to composition than alteration as to sentiment. 
“* There never, perhaps, was a better stage 
figure than that of Mrs. Siddons. Her height 
is above the middle size, but not at all inclined 
to the embonpoint. There is, notwithstand- 
ing, nothing sharp or angular in the frame; 
there is sufficient muscle to bestow a roundness 
upon the limbs, and her attitudes are, there-'! 
fore, distinguished equally by energy and grace. | 
Phe symmetry of her person is exact and cap-| 
tivating. Her face is peculiarly happy, the 
features being finely formed, though strong, 
and never for an instant seeming overcharged, 
like the Italian faces, nor coarse and unfemi- 
nine under whatever impulse. On the con- 
trary, it is so thoroughly harmonised wken 
quiescent, and so expressive when impassioned, 
that most people think her more beautiful than 
she is. So great, too, is the flexibility of her 
countenance, that the rapid transitions of pas- 
sion are given with a variety and effect that 
never tire upon the eye. Her voice is naturally 
plaintive, and a tender melancholy in her level 
speaking denotes a being devoted to tragedy; 
yet this. seemingly settled quality of voice be- 
comes at will sonorous or piereing, overwhelms 
with rage, or in its wild shriek absolutely har- 
rows up the soul. Her sorrow, too, is never 
childish, her lamentation has a dignity which 
belongs, I think, to no other woman ; it claims 
your respect along with your tears. ‘Her eye is 
brilliant and varying like the diamond ; it is 
singularly well placed; * it pries,’ in Shak- 
Speare’s language, ‘ through the portal of the 
head,’ and has every aid from brows flexible be- 
yond ell female parallel, contracting to disdain, 
or dilating with the emotions of sympathy, or 
ae or anguish. Her memory is tenacious 
exact—her articulation clear and distinct 

her pronunciation systematic and reiined. Nor 
has nature been partially bountiful—she has 
endowed her with a quickness of conception, 
and @ strength of understanding, equal to the 


No studied trick or 


above general character of the actress was writ- 
ten; but after the utmost attention, and a long 
experience of her genius, becoming grander in 
its energies, as Shakspeare called them forth, I 
consider the preceding to be a just portrait of 
her upon her return to that stage in 1782, 
which six years before had relinquished her as- 
sistance, and had seen nothing that approached 
the established merits of Mrs. Yates and Miss 
Younge. <A respect for the discerament of 
eminent men, mey tempt ane to the opinion | Inspiring mountain, whose 
that her excellencies had expanded greatly in 
the interval; but it should steadily be kept in 
view, that Henderson had either prophetivally 
pierced the veil of time, or she was very early 
indeed the prodigy that she was subsequently 
allowed to have become.’’ 


Ss 


Dodona’s coke Clymeed sno’ 
The Delphic steep—Thermop 


we fear, by pamphleteering,) has now published 
it, though evidently flung together with ra- 
pidity, without much art, and but little attempt 
at arrangement. wi Mg 
We have always declined giving opinions on 
political questions, and therefore shall not make 
any extracts from its characters of Messrs. 
Hume, Bowring, and, Co., or from its more 
personal attacks. We shall confine ourselves 
to matters merely literary. The exordium is 
ood. 
** Greece ! at whose name— 
Good reader, guess the rest, 

oc Nay a 

¥ "s defile— 
thena’s tower, and Salamis’s isle— 
unium’s bright cliff—the Marathonian plain— 


ficial heaving of the breasts, so disgusting when | ‘Phe circling islands of the Aigean main— 
the affectation is perceptible ; none of those arts 
by which the, actress is seen, and not the cha-| / 
racter, can be found in Mrs, Siddons, So na-j But who is there, in 
tural are her gradations and transitions, so 
classical and correct her speech and deportment, 
and so intensely interesting her voice, form, 
and features, that there is no conveying an 
idea of the pleasure she communicates by words: 
she must be seen to be known, What is still} ;yove the task to you. Ingenuous youth, 
more delightful, she is an original; she copies 
no one living or dead, but acts from nature and 
herself.’ . . . Long may your lines, with classic forms imbued, 


Pindus, Parnassus, and the Muses nine, 
With other names as famous and as fine— 


know should swell phd and thunder through my line. 


ey 
That bas not woven these wonders into rhyme? 
Till every reader, even of tenderest stuff, 
At the mere echo, wl 
And Grecian themes, like Greek debentures, are 
Sunk in the market rather under par. 


3, * Hold! enough !’ 


Tuft-hunting bards, where slumbering Isis runs, 


And sedge-crown’d Camus’ mathematic sons, 


Whether in quest of tutor or truth, 
Long may your lays glad Rhedycina’s halls, 
And wake the echoes of old Granta’s walls ; 


* More than forty years had elapsed since the } Prove, though your writing’s naught, your reading good. 


But why should we from college scenes afar, 

Beneath the shadow of old — Bar, 

Fright our strain, cach hoary t's shade, 

That, A. Fe. joyous through the Elysian glade, si 
Starts at the oraying sound by cockney minstrels made? 


The writer’s account of the motives of the 


poets who wrote on Greek affairs is as follows :— 


** Whence flows this flood? whence sins the tuneless 


Te, 
To other notes than to the Orphean lyr2? 
Say, does Parnassus point leaden quill? 
Parnassus? no, sir, 


3 'tisCo Ll. 
Ly tic side 


May scorn the barren Heliconian tide ; 
May look contemptuous on the scanty gold 
O’er which Pactolus, Croesus’ river, roll’d. 
The Muses’ fountain has-less potent art— 
The Lydian streams outbidden in the mart; 
The eps hase pal with sett, soft 
‘he bard’s har with so! pal 

And bid him sing; then flows the li rid a 
Through Walker's tome his nimble 


lg 
ers Btray’ 


Here “ break we off.” From these speci-| The reading public lends its lengthen’d ear, 
mens our readers will be able to form a judg-| The honest critic gives his unbought cheer. 


Puff—puff—puff—puff, a penny-a-line a 


ment for themselves, as tg,the character and Beanthins drome the papers elawaly to a 


pretensions of the work before us—a judgment } jn distant boarding-school, the imp 


rison’d miss 


which we confidently anticipate will be in ac-| On the dear strain imprints her tenderest kiss, 


With many a sigh o’er that impassion'd song, 


cordance with our own. At a future time,| 7) 3+ sings of Turkish outrage, Grecian wrong ; 
we may, perhaps, advert to the more miscel-| And hails the bard by purest thoughts ingpir § 


laneous history of the stage, and to some of the 


many excellent detached critiques to be found | ‘sn4 soul corroded 


in this useful and valuable annals. 








By Christian feeling— patriot ardour fired, 
nd deems him some sweet youth with proud, pale brow, 
by some secret vow, 
Who sings his ditty, while Phingari ht 
Tinges his lonely bower with silvery t. 


eS While all the time perchance with cooling drop 


The Greck Bubble; a Poem. By J. Thomson. 
Pp. 19. 8vo. London, 1826. J. Buleock. 


J. THomson writes very differently from his 
namesake of the Seasons; and, mstead of 
dwelling on the beauties of nature, lashes the 
follies and vices of men with an unsparing 
hand. From the days of Churchill, indeed, we 
have not seen so vigorous and biting a satire as 
is contained in these few pages, whoever is 
their author—for assuredly he is no J. Thom- 
son of Kensington. Having given this true 
character of the poem, and confessed our own 
dissent from many of its applications, as well 
as from the general ruz-a-muck sort of spirit 
which pervades it, we should hardly ‘do ‘our 
duty as reviewers were we not to give our 
readers some example of its cleverness and 


force. It has, we understand, been for some |‘ 








proper use of speh extraordinary gifts. So en- 


Werks In private’ droutation, and the gnttiog, 


Of Whitbread’s best he washes down his chop, 
And rubs his pimpled snout and plies his line, 
To keep debentures up to fifty-nine.” 

The conclusion is in a more vigorous strain. 
After saying that he had no quarrel with those 
who made @ trade of the Greek cause, he pro- 


ceeds :— 


** All thie and nothing is more fair, 

ee are a woe and - na Freon ‘enh — 
t ealiog rom ’ 
ach thisd man eat ‘or ape dots 4 
But. cant of old out ose, 
See chird ruth ayyGrecian letter knows: 

When under like in darkness play'd 
The dirtiest feelings of Me dirtiest wre 


en orge rises, then my ‘bosora 5 
Fo it Uy toon the vaslet whom Staparns, 
Alas! my verse is weak. - The invidious Muse 
Fre) it See somes cont oe 
But if a pen could make a curse 
Light in hot v nos On One EP ae ae: 
‘ 8 


‘ould make one eas 
| Siasehay ns sap 
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The men who thrive on Grecian miseries 
If so, then, Juvenal, thy fiery lay 

I'd die to borrow for a le day, 

To blast in English lines a baser crew 
Than thine Aquinian satire ever knew.” 

These are verses worthy of being used on a 
better occasion. We regret that the objects of 
his satire are not always legitimate. A sneer 
on Mr. Campbell (p. 6) is uncalled for, and 
substantially untrue ; and when he says— 

‘ Hark! Hemans howls, while wrapt in slumber dead 

Plinlimmon nods his snowy night-capp'd head,” 

he out of his way to affront, most cause- 
lessly, a lady whose talents, accomplishments, 
and virtues, have deservedly endeared her to 
all lovers of English literature. But a satirist 
is scarcely proof against the temptation of 
alliteration and parody, and both fell in his 
way here. 





Narrative of the Burmese War, §c. &c. By 
Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the 
Commander of the Expedition (Sir A. Camp- 
bell), and Assistant Political Agent in Ava. 
8vo. pp. 319. London, 1827. . J. Murray. 

Or every interesting and important particular 

which happened from the landing of our army 

at Rangoon in May 1824, to the conclusion of 

peace at Yandaboo in February 1826, after a 

succession of many brilliant exploits, crowning 

the gallantry and skill of our commanders and 
the bravery and perseverance of our troops, we 
have now before us an account rendered the 
more worthy of attention by the authority 
under which it appears, and the able manner 
in which it is written. Major Snodgrass has, 
indeed, told his story in a style becoming the 
English soldier; while at the same time his 
station and means of acquiring intelligence 
have enabled him to elucidate, ,in a clear and 
convincing exposition, the greater features of 
this contest when viewed, commercially, politi- 
cally, and nationally. | And though his princi- 

99 business has been to déscribe feats of arms, 

e has found opportunities to make us ac- 

quainted with many of the native customs ‘and 
characteristi¢s—even though we have a perfect 
recollection of Syme's excellent volume on the 
Mission to’ Ava. In endeavouring to give an 
idea of the nature of his work, we shall be 
obliged to mix these two subjects; and though 
we cannot avoid its warlike details, we shall 
select only the most striking of them, and de- 
vote ourselves rather to the parts which develop 
character and convey general information. 

As an enemy, the Burmese are active, bold, 
enterprising, capable of great fatigue, and (ac- 
cording to their own system) cunning and 
skilful. In vain did they oppose these qualities 
to the superior discipline and energy of their 
invaders, who overcame alike the resistance 

- offered in the field, and the obstacles which 
falsehood, dishonesty, and treachery interposed 
on the side of the government. At first the 
mocking cry of Laghee, laghee ! (come, come !) 
used to be heard from positions and stockades ; 
but before the close of the war other sounds 
and other feelings attended the advance of our 
intrepid bands. Even astrologers,and invul- 
nerable corps, and women of charmed lives 
with magic powers, failed before.the bayonet ; 
and humiliating conditions were dictated to an 
insolent despot within forty-five miles of his 
palace and capital. Of these points we offer 
some notices. Two of the king’s brothers 

having arrived near Rangoon, . 

‘* They loudly proclaimed their intention of 
surrounding the British force, ardered the river 
in our rear to. be blocked up; and, to insure 


Auoeees, there doughty warriors game rccom- 





panied by numerous astrologers, who were to 
fix upon the most favourable periods for carry- 
ing their plans into effect. Blindly supersti- 
tious in some points, Burmese of all ranks im- 
plicitly believe in the predictions of these im- 
posters. ‘The influence of the moon upon the 
affairs of men is never doubted, and the calcu- 
lations of the astrologers upon certain signs 
and indications of that planet obtain universal 
credit ; from the fixing of a propitious time for 
attacking a position, to the most ordinary affair 
of life, nothing can prosper without consulting 
an astrologer; these men are consequently 
found in every corner of the kingdom, and are 
held in the highest esteem and veneration by 
the people. By persons of rank especially, 
these oracles are much favoured and respected, 
consulting them in all military operations, and 
abiding rigidly by their decisions. Their pre- 
dictions on some occasions, however, were pro- 
ductive of more evil than good te the cause 
they wished to serve; for although they sel- 
dom failed to inspire the troops with a de- 
gree of confidence, the publicity that attended 
their decisions not unfrequently found its way 
into our lines, and prepared us for the attack. 
Another novel and formidable reinforcement 
about this time joined the enemy from Ava, 
styled the king’s invulnerables. This corps 
consists of several thousand men, divided, how- 
ever, into many classes of warriors, of whom a 
select band only are specially entitled to the 
iheettinontionak appellation. They are dis- 
tinguished by the short cut of their hair, and 
the peculiar manner in which they are tatooed, 
having the figures of elephants, tigers, and a 
great variety of ferocious animals indelibly, 
and even beautifully, marked upon their arms 
and legs; but to the soldiers they were best 


known by haying’ bits of gold, silver, and some- | 


times precious stores in their arms, probably 
introducéd. under" the skin. at‘ an early age. 
These mew are corisidéred by their countrymen 
as invulnerable ;' and"from their foolish and 
absurd exposure of their persons to the fire of 
an enemy, they are either impressed with the 
same opinion, or find it necessary to shew a 
marked contempt for danger in support of their 
pretensions. [In all the stockades and defences 
of the enemy, one or two of these heroes were 
generally found, whose duty it was to exhibit 
the war-dance of defiance upon the most ex- 
posed part of their defences, infusing courage 
and enthusiasm into the minds of their com- 
rades, and affording much amusement to their 
enemies. The infatuated wretches, under the 
excitement of opium, too frequently continued 
the ludicrous exhibition, till they afforded con- 
vincing proof of the value of their claims to 
the title they assume.” 

Later in the war, and in fact -near its ter- 
mination, and at Prome, we hear of the army 
of Maba Nemiow. 

“ Eight thousand men of his corps d’armée 
were Shans, who had not yet come in contact 
with our troops, and were expected to fight 
with more spirit and resolution than those who 
had a more intimate acquaintance with their 
enemy. In addition to a numerous list. of 
Chebwas and petty princes, these levies were 
accompanied by three young and handsome 
women of high rank, who were believed, by 
their superstitious countrymen, to be endowed 
not only with the gift of prophecy and fore- 
knowledge, but to possess the miraculous power 
of turning aside the balls of the English, render- 
ing them wholly innocent and harmless. These 
Amazons, dressed in warlike costume, rode 
constantly among the troops, inspiring them 
Tith courage and ardeng wishes for an garly 
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meeting with their foe, as yet only known to 
them by the deceitful accounts of their Bur. 
mese masters.” 

But the battle came, and, alas! “ the gray. 
headed Chobwas of the Shans, in particular, 
showed a noble example to their men, sword in 
hand, singly maintaining the unequal contest; 
nor could signs or gestures of good treatment 
induce them to forbearance—attacking all who 
offered to approach them with humane or 
friendly feelings, they only sought the death 
which too many of them found. Maha Ne. 
miow himself fell while bravely urging his 
men to stand their ground, and his faithful 
attendants being likewise killed by the promis. 
cuous fire while in the act of carrying him off, 
his body, with his sword, wonghee's chain, 
and other insignia of office, were found among 
the dead. One of the fair Amazons also re. 
ceived a fatal bullet in the breast, but the 
moment she was seen, and her sex was recog. 
nised, the soldiers bore her from the scene of 
death to a cottage in the rear, where she soon 
expired. While this was passing in the inte. 
rior of the stockades, Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
column, pushing rapidly forward to their rear, 
met the defeated and panic-struck fugitives in 
the act of emerging from the jungle, and cross. 
ing the Nawine river; the horse-artillery was 
instantly unlimbered, and opened a heavy fire 
upon the crowded ford. Another of the Shan 
ladies was here observed flying on horseback 
with the defeated remnant of her people; but 
before she could gain the opposite bank of the 
river, where a friendly forest promised safety 
and protection, a shrapnel exploded above her 
head, and she fell from her horse into the 
water ; but whether killed, or only frightened, 
could not be ascertained, as she was immedi, 
ately borne off by her attendants.” 

But we must leave the extremelycurious 
matters. connéeted, with: military operations to 
readers who receiye our recommendation to 
consult the work itself; assuring them that-it 
will be found as acceptable from the remark- 
able circumstances which it records, as valu. 
able from its superior information. The fol- 
lowing extracts apply to native practices and 
habits. ‘ At Mophee,” says Major S., “* we 
found the splendid mansion of Maha Bandoola, 
built for him when coming down to Rangoon 
in all the pomp of state, and with unbounded 
confidence of speedily returning with many a 
captive stranger in his train. It had not been 
inhabited since the Bandoola left it. Maha 
Silwah, also a man of high rank, had a house 
built for his own reception near it—it being 
death for a Burmese to inhabit a house of a 
higher order of architecture than he is entitled 
to, and degrading to live in one beneath his 
rank; it consequently happens, that great 
chiefs, in travelling, have usually a house built 
for them at every stage, the poor villagers gene- 
rally receiving very brief notice of the great 
man’s approach; and wee be to them and totheir 
village, if the house is not completed when he 
arrives, or one bamboo of the particular order 
of architecture forgotten.” 

“« The Burmese governor and his people had 
retired from Soomza the day previous to our 
arrival, having first gone through the saving 
ceremony of firing a volley or two, to encourage 
a belief that they had fought their ground with 
us: even that, however, did not save the chief 
from the vengeance of his superiors. During 
our stay at Soomza, he became apprehengive 
of punishment for not having done his duty, 
and sent in several m , expressing his 
anxiety to come in and put himself under.qur 


protection; but watched by pumerans spies 


monst! 


steppil 
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and wandering about in constant terror of his 
life, he could find no opportunity to elude the 

ce of his guards. One of these vile 
assassins at last came up to the unhappy man 
with a pretended letter of forgiveness from 
the Prince of Sarrawaddy; and while his 
victim was in the act of reading it, with one 
blow severed his head from his body. At 
Soomza we found, for the first time, a small 
herd of cows.” 

“ At nine o’clock this morning, the flotilla 
was seen in full sail up the river; and they 
were no sooner observed than the garrison sor- 
tied in considerable force, infantry and cavalry, 
with seventeen war elephants, fully capari- 
soned, and carrying a proportion of armed men, 
This attack was, as usual, directed upon our 
right; and while the flotilla came up in full 
sail, under all the fire of tlie fort, the cavalry, 
covered by the horse artillery, was ordered to 
charge the advancing monsters : the scene was 
novel and interesting ; and although neither 
the elephants nor their riders can ever be very 
formidable in modern warfare, they stood the 
charge with a steadiness and courage these 
animals can be rarely brought to show. Their 
riders were mostly shot ; and no sooner did the 
elephants feel themselves unrestrained by the 
hand of their drivers, than they walked back 
tothe fort with the greatest composure. The 
flotilla having passed the fort, with trifling 
loss, anchored on our left. During the heavy 
cannonade that took place between the boats 
and the stockade, the Bandoola, who was su- 
perintending the practice of his artillery, gave 
his garrison a specimen of the discipline he 
meant to enforce in this last struggle, to re- 
trieve his lost character and reputation. A 
Burmese officer being killed while pointing a 

by a shot from the flotifla;-his comrades, 
instantly abandoning the dangerous post, could 
not be brought back to theit duty by any re- 
monstrances of their chiefs ; when Bandoola, 
stepping down to the spot, instantly severed 
the heads of two of the delinquents from their 
bodies, and ordered them to be stuck up upon 
the spot pour encourager les autres.” 

After capturing Prome, a detachment was 
sent to the interior, eastward, to “* move, as far 
as possible, in the direction of Tonghoo, a 
walled city, and one of the most important 
places in the empire, and of which very little 
is yet known, from its never having been vi- 
sited by Europeans ; at a distance of a hun- 
dred miles to the eastward of Prome, and se- 
parated from that province by the Galadzet 
mountains. The first two days’ march to the 
eastward of Prome was over a rich and fertile 
country, abounding in extensive plains of rice- 

nds, from which an abundant harvest had 
tely been reaped, and a large proportion of 
the produce, no doubt, been conveyed to Prome, 
to supply the granaries at that-place and other 
military posts. As the column advanced farther 
into the interior, these marks of industry and 
population rapidly diminished, the country fast 
assuming the common feature of a luxuriant 
wilderness, overgrown with lofty forests, rank 
reeds, and high brushwood jungle, with a few 
miserable hamlets scattered about at a distance 
from each other, bearing a striking contrast to 
the populous and cultivated banks of the Irra- 
waddy ; and affording strong reason for be- 
lieving that the population of Ava has been 
greatly overrated by our travellers, whose cal- 
culations were, probably, either formed from 
the appearance of the thickly-peopled banks of 
the river, the only part of the country they 
| an opportunity of seeing, or drawn from 
uatives, who, from ignorance, or a desire to 





magnify the greatness of their nation, never fail 
to estimate their numbers far beyond the truth.” 

The force got no’ farther than Tagoondine, 
forty miles east of Prome, and situated at the 
bottom of the Galadzet range. ‘‘ A small party, 
however, was ordered to ‘ascend the pass over 
the mountains, which was found so steep and 
rugged as to offer serious obstacles to the pas- 
sage of an army. These bleak and sterile 
mountains.‘are thinly inhabited by Krayns, a 
tribe of innocent but hideous-looking moun- 
taineers, from the practice that prevails among 
them of tattooing their faces, especially the 
women, whose uncouth and frightful counte- 
nances must require the full benefit of long 
established custom and habit, or religious pre- 
judice, to enable even a Krayn to regard them 
with other feelings than those of horror and 
disgust. After passing the mountains, the road 
leads through a desert and dreary waste, with 
a few miserable cottages scattered over it, until 
within a day’s march of Tonghoo, when the 
country assumes a more cultivated appearance ; 
but as it is vet only known from the report of 
natives, little faith can be placed in their extra- 
vagant accounts. It is said to be the second 
city in the empire, and surrounded by a brick 
wall, and ditch, of some strength. It was for- 
merly the capital of an independent kingdom, 
and is now the jaghire (or estate) of the king’s 
eldest brother, who also bears the title of Prince 
of Tonghoo.” 

The population throughout’ the country is 
stated to be ‘* ready to receive any change 
which would tend to raise him in the scale of 
civilised society ; so slight, indeed, is their re- 
gard for their present code of worship, that it 
has often been remarked, and not withont strong 
and weighty reason, that the king of Ava 
could, by a simple order, change the ion of 
the nation withéut a murmur being heard.” 

“At home, thé Burmese, probably. owing 
to his military habits, is decidedly lazy, and 
averse to work—to his shame, allowing, or 
rather compelling his wife to toil hard for the 
support of his family, while he passes his time 
in idleness, smoking, or chewing betel, the 
favourite pastime of natives of all ranks. His 
wants, however, are few and simple ; rice and 
a little pickled fish constitute the chief articles 
of food, while water is his ouly drink. Natu- 
rally good-humoured and contented, he seems 
happy and resigned, bearing all the oppressions 
to which he may be subjected with apathy and 
indifference ; andin his own house he is kind 
and affectionate to his children, seldom evin- 
cing anger or ill-treatment to any member of 
his family. It must, however, be allowed 
that the Burmese are little guided or restrained 
in their conduct and actions by any moral 
principle ; selling their daughters, even to 
strangers, is a common practice among 
them; nor does the transaction reflect either 
disgrace or shame on the parties concerned. 
Government, upon political grounds, strictly 
prohibits any woman from being allowed 
to leave the country; and the unhappy 
females who ate sacrificed to this disgraceful 
custom generally return to their families in no 
way slighted or degraded, but more frequently 
as objects of envy, from the little stock of 
wealth they bring back with them.” 

Here, however, we must break off; and 
though we dislike to continue any papers when 
we can avoid it, through successive Nos. of our 
journal, we are sure that a short concludin 
addition to the present interesting subject will 
not be objectionable in our next publication. 
There is an excellent map and two clever wood- 
cuts in this volume ; one of the latter repre- 
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senting a great Burmham leader, and the other 
a singular look-out tree, with sentinels and 
guns mounted. 


me 
Goulding 





Lays and Legends of the Rhine. 
and D’Almaine. No. I. 
THE poetry in this musical volume is by 
Mr. Planché, and entitles it to a notice among 
our literary reviews ; though the music, which 
is by Bishop, will hereafter come to be criti- 
cised in that department of our journal. We 
are much pleased with the present design: the 
idea of relating a number of the romantic 
legends of the Rhine in verse, and accompany- 
ing the words with harmonies for one voice or 
three voices, is good, and the union delightful. 
In this No. there are eight ballads of various 
kinds and interest; and a similar No., within 
a few weeks, will complete the work. As a 
specimen of the able manner in which Mr. 
Planché has performed his task, we select the 
composition entitled The Seven Sisters. 

** The seven beautiful countesses, whose co- 
quetry, cruelty, and punishmeft, are recorded 
in the following legend, are supposed to have 
been the seven daughters of the Gaugrave 
Louis I. Von Arnstein. The story runs, that 
the celebrated Rhein-Nixe, Lureley, who is the 
subject of our next ballad, was the avenger of 
the jilted knights ; and when the Rhine is low, 
and the wind causes the waves to foam around 
the protruding group of rocks into which it is 
supposed these cold and scornful ladies were 
transformed, the peasantry of the neighbour. 
hood imagine ‘ the Seven Sisters’ are endea- 
vouring to leap from out the flood, and regain 
their paternal castle. 

©The Seven Sisters: 
« The castle of Schienberg was lofty and fair, 
And seven countesses ruled there : 
Lovely, and noble, and wealthy I trow, 
Every sister had suitors enow, © 
Crowned duke and belted knight 
Sigh’d at the feet of those ladies bright ; 
And they wh hope to every one, 
While they vow’'d in their they would favour none ! 
Gentles, list to the tale I tell— 
*Tis many a year since this befell : 
Women are alter’d now, I ween, 
And never say what they do not mean ! 


At the castle of Schoenberg ‘twas merriment all— 
There was dancing in bower, and feasting in hall; 
They ran at the in the tilt-yard 

And the moments 


ew faster than thought away ! 

But not only moments—the days fled too— 

And a were but as when th 

And spake they of marriage or bliss deferr’d, 

= were silenced by laughter and scornful word ! 
entles, list to the tale I tell— 


first came to woo: 


Tis many a year since this befell : 
And ladies now so mildly A 
They never sport with a lover's pain ! 


Knight look’d upon knight with an evil eye— 
Each fancied a favour'd rival nigh ; 
And darker every day they frown’d, 
And sharper still the taunt went round; 
Till swords were drawn lances in rest, 
And the blood ran down from each noble breast : 
While the sisters sat in their chairs of gold, 
And smiled at the fall of their cham: Bos bold 
Gentles, list to the tale I tell— 
*Tis many a year since this befell : 
Times have changed, and we must allow 
Countesses are not so cruel now. 


Morning dawn'd upon Scheenberg’s towers, 
But the sisters were not in their wonted bowers; 
Their damsels sought them the castle o’er— 
But upon earth they were seen no more: 
Seven rocks are in the tide, 
Ober-wesel’s walls le, 
Bearing their cold brows to heaven— 
aon are call’d ‘ The Sisters Seven.’ 
7entles, list to the tale I tell— 

’Tis many a year since this befell 

And ladies now may love deride, 

And their suitors alone be petrifiad:”* 


This does great credit ta. the writer's: taste 
and talent; and, like its companion songs, is 
admirably calculated to become a favourite in 
the drawing-room 
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We have only to add, that four beautiful 
views, on stone, of the scenes which are 
sung in these charming productions, adorn the 
volume with new attractions, and please the 
eye as well as the ear. We believe they are 
from sketches by Mr. P.; at all events, they 
are extremely pretty. 





Transalpine Memoirs ; or, Anecdotes and Ob- 
servations, shewing the Actual State of Italy 
and the Italians. By an English Catholic. 
2 vols. 12mo. Bath, 1826, Crutwell; and 
London, Longman and Co. 

WE have found these slight volumes very plea- 
sant, anecdotical, and entertaining : they prove 
that even in going over ground often travelled 
before, an intelligent and observant mind may 
take advantage of circumstances, to place many 
things in new lights, and furnish an agreeable 
itinerary of the most beaten route. The 
author, an Englishman of the Romish Church, 
long resident on the Continent, and passing a 
considerable time in Italy, has been enabled to 
extend his remarks beyond those of Protest- 
ant and hurried tourists, less acquainted with 
foreign society and manners. Though a Ro- 
‘man Catholic, he does not appear to be a 
bigotted one; for he repeats the famous saying 
of the Jew who adopted that faith at Rome, 
because “* no religion but the true one could 
‘continue to subsist in spite of such abuses ;” 
and his general remarks are rather of a liberal 
tendency. The work is in the form of letters 
dated chiefly from Leghorn, Rome, Nayles, 
and Florence: the language shews a want of 
habitude in writing English in its whole 
phraseology, and even in the misapplication of 
words. Eustace, we perceive, is contradicted 
upon a number. of points and representations ; 
and the tenor of his own statements through- 
out impresses us with a favourable opinion of 
the candour and impartiality of the author. 

Having offered these few observations, wethink 
no further introduction necessary, and shall now 
proceed to pick out so many of the plums as will 
serve to illustrate these memoirs, choosing what 
appear to us to be most novel and interesting, 
without regard to order or strict connexion :— 
giving, however, a preference to literary mat- 
ter, we shall set out with a curious extract 
relating to the admission of hooks into Naples 
(from Leghorn), and other bibliographical con- 
cerns. 

*T attended,” says the author, ‘‘ the ordeal 
our books were to go through. Two priests 
and three learned men—I speak without preju- 
dice to the learning of the priests—caused the 
case to be emptied on the table before them: 
they then looked into the title-pages of some 
few of the works, and were satisfied, by this 
slight and cursory examination, of the inno- 
cence and purity of their contents, and of the 
doctrine of the others. The danger of the 
whole collection was, moreover, diminished 
one-fifth, by one of the learned men having 
found amongst them a work——Johnson’s 
* Rasselas,’ I believe——which captivated his 
attention, and secured his inaction, until the 
examination was finished. The duty on all 
books entering the kingdom is three, six, or 
nine carlini, according to the size of the 
volume. I heard a bookseller, in the same 
room with myself, complain of being obliged 
to pay for a quarto pamphlet, containing six 
leaves, double the tax demanded for an octavo 


This enormous duty, | - 


of five hundred 

aided by the little Lore of reading prevalent 
the Neapolitans, hinders any books 

from being imported. till fewer are printed 


through, that whenever a person publishes a 
work, he should make a present of one copy of 
it to all those with whom he has ever had the 


formed large libraries by means of these gifts, 
and at the expense of the authors, who are 
themselves obliged to bear all the cost of the 
publication. One much-esteemed work has 
been mentioned to me, the unambitious writer 
of which has preserved a strict incognito, 
professing himself unable to comply with this 
practice. The approbation of the office of 
revision is printed at the head of every 
Neapolitan-published work : the form of it is 
curious. It begins with a ‘request from the 
author to have a revisore appointed, in order 
that his work may be printed.’ Next is an 
answer from a secretary, saying that ‘ the 
royal revisor will have the complaisance to 
revise the MS.’ Then follows a letter from 


his most Reverend Excellency, that the work 
is free from all stain that might bring dishonour 
to our S. religion, and to the sacred duties of 
subjects towards sovereignty; and, at the 
same time, it exalts the author on account of 
his erudition, &c. He therefore thinks that 
the work should have the honour of being 
printed, if it should not please otherwise to 
his Reverend Excellency ; kissing whose hand 
devoutly, he repeats himself to be of his most 





Reverend Excellency, Naples, 10th October, 
1824,’—in Italy the,date is always put before 
the signature,—‘ the most humble, the most 
devoted servant, and truly the most obliged— 
Royal Revisor, Last of all is an answer 
from the president of the giunta for public 
instruction,—‘ public instruction,’ observe the 
phrase,—who, ‘seeing the demand of ——, 
seeing the favourable opinion of the royal 
revisor , it is permitted that the said work 
be printed; but that it shall not be published 
without a second permission, which will not be 
given until the same royal revisor shall have 
recognised, on confrontation, that the printed 
copy agrees with the original that has been 
approved of.” I have here translated, word 
for word, the substance of a permission 
extracted, au hazard, from a Neapolitan 
printed book: the form is always the same, 
j and varies only in the greater or less civility 
and humility of the parties. But the strictness 
of these measures only shew the greatness of 
the supposed danger. The King of Sardinia is 
announced, by the journalists, to have adopted 
; What he considers as a much more effectual 
{means of stopping the spread of dangerous 
opinions: he, they publish, has forbidden all 
his subjects who do not possess fifteen hundred 
francs—I think that is the sum—to be initiated 
in the mysteries of reading or writing.” 

In some places the writer makes judicious 
remarks on works of fine art; his objection to 
colossal statues are of peculiar force—but, in 
others, he betrays a degree of ignorance not 
readily to be reconciled with his general ac- 
quirements. Thus, for instance, he censures 
the ** stunted young bullock’s horns, which 

w out of the forehead of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses,* as ‘“ very unlike rays of light ;"—did 


* Altogether, this grand statue scems to be no favourite 


with him. He speaks of it thus :—** The countenance is 
santeinly very fierce, but the why or the wherefore is not 
so plainly expressed. The left arm is tog jong, the right 
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in the kingdom itself, on account of the rules|he not know that these eastern symbols of 
and difficulties attendant on the revisal of | 
the manuscripts. Here is also established aj present rays of light? Of the French students 
custom, and it cannot, it seems, be broken | 


power and authority were never meant to re. 


at Rome, the account is also unfavourable, 


| ‘* The villa de Medici (we are told) belonging 


to the crown of France, is a royal academy of 
painting and sculpture, to which a few students, 


least liaison : some people are known to have | particularly distinguished at Paris, are sent by 


the French government, which maintains them 
at Rome for a fixed time. I visited an expo. 
sition of the works of these young artists; 
which were not, however, calculated to give a 
high opinion of their talents.” 

Qur own countrymen abroad often come in 
for a share of the author’s animadversion, for 
their ill manners, and disregard of the feelings 
of those among wnom they are travelling, 
Among the sights of Rome are the pseudo stairs 
(the scala santa, or holy stair-case, which our 
Saviour passed over in the house of Pilate), 
** The devout ascend them on their knees ; and 
many English Protestants do the same, and 
then glory in the feat they have performed. It 
happened the other day, that two young En. 


the appointed revisor asserting to the revisor | glishmen passed before the place at the same 
en chef, ‘that he has observed with attention | moment when an old man and woman were 
the work in question ; and that he can assure | 


kneeling down on the lowest step: they arrested 
the attention of the Englishmen, a imme- 
diately laid a bet on the two performers ; who, 
unconscious of the importance of speed, quietly 
ascended the staircase, repeating the accustomed 
prayers. The wager turned, therefore, on 
which of the two should first reach the top of 
the steps. They—the English—stood below, 
each loudly exulting, and doubling his wager, 
as his protegé or protegée gained the advance. 
It is by these manners that the English alienate 
the minds of the people of every country they 
visit: there was not, I believe, in Rome, a 
single cardinal. but had heard of this wager ; it 
was related even to the Pope himself ; for when 
it had been told to one, it was naturally re- 
peated as a further proof of the insular and im- 
pertinent spirit of English travellers.” 

Again: ‘* I yesterday visited many curious— 
but which are at Rome second-rate—antiquities. 
My tour commenced with the church of St. 
Anthony: it was the féde of that saint. As I 
drove up to the door of the church, a priest 
appeared, dressed in a gown and stole, and 
accompanied by a clerk holding a vase of holy 
water ; he pronounced a few prayers, and then 
besprinkled my horses with the water: he per- 
formed the whole ceremony with the greatest 
discretion and devotion, ‘ But,’ said an old 
Scotch General to. me, ‘ what a d—d mun. 
mery it is! Why they drive their asses and 
Res to be blessed.’ ‘ Well, and why not? 

rou yourself think it very right and proper to 
say grace over a good ham, when you sit down 
to dinner; here they bless the ham when alive. 
What is the difference ?”? Aw reste, this same 
custom exists in some parts of Auvergne in 
France.” 


leg too big, and the drapery heavy: the rest of the com- 
position is fine, except the prebendary-seat in which it & 
cramped up, and the long flowing, rolling beard, which 
Fea allows to be out of proportion, and to give ‘alle 
statua Varia di un fiume—the appearance of a river god 
The sculpture is best characterised by the following anec- 
dote. An English amateur told me that he had taken his 
newly-arrived friend to see this renowned statue; that his 
companion had looked at it very attentively for a long 
time, afier which he had turned round to his conductot, 
exclaiming, * How hottible! * Why?’ says the other, 
‘ what do you suppose it to ?”. © What? why 
the devil, to be sure,’ replied the uninitiated strane 
Such is the sensation produced by the first sight of 
statue; and I might put it to the candour of any admirer 
of M. Angelo, well acquainted with this composition, if it 
is not an exact imitation, in marble, of the description 
given by Tasso of the « emperor of the kingdom of dark- 
ness;’ whom, though a Christian devil—oneat least created 
in the time of Christianity, by a Christian poet,—he 

bles with the pagan name of Pluto,” 
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«Under the administration of Cardinal Gon- 
salvi* seats were in every church set apart for 
the English; while the Romans were unable 
to witness the offices of their religion.+ I 
have therefore scarcely met with a native who 
had seen the ceremonies of holy week ; while I 
am assured that the English then took the 
liberty of carrying into the places partitioned 
off for them, cold meat, fowls, and bread, 
which they eat during the time the offices 
were performing; throwing the bones and 
waste pieces on the floors of the churches.” 

Of the present pope and some of the leading 
cardinals we have some interesting infor- 
mation, the which we shall here throw to- 
gether. 

“ Cardinal de la Genga is said to be of a poor 
gentleman’s family of Spoleto ; it is added, that 
he was the very last person expected to be 
raised to the pontificate. In his youth he had 
been a great chasseur, and followed the chase 
as an exercise beneficial to his health. On this 
account, as soon as his exaltation was made 
known, it was hailed by the following epigram 
of the still subsisting Pasquino ; 

** Se il Papa é cacciatore 
Son cani i Cardinali, 
Son selve le Provincie, 
Ed i sudditi animali.’t 

“ Leo XII. is supposed to be a great ad- 
mirer and advocate of the ancien régime—ot 
ancient manners and customs—and of wishing 
to bring his subjects to a great severity of 
morals and appearance, Thus, according to 
the plan of reform, he has published edicts by 
which he forbids drinking in wine-houses : 
those who are dry are obliged to buy, through 
a grate, the measure of wine; and either to 
drink it standing in the street, or to carry it 
home. You may conceive the discontent this 
ordonnance could no} fail to’cause amongst the 
lower classes: one or two Sbirri have been stabbed 
in a late contest in a Transtverian wine shop. 
A woman announced to me the other day, in 
great agitation, that an order was about to be 
published, commanding the different classes of 
subjects to wear particular dresses, by which 
they might be distinguished ; my informer la- 
mented, therefore, at the prospect of being 
obliged to cast aside all her present wardrobe, 
and considered how she should look when 
dressed in yellow stockings and a blue cap; for 
it had been settled what was to be the dress of 
each order. The whole, however, turned out 
to be a fudge; a Roman laugh against them- 
selves and their condition. The promoter and 
encourager of these dispositions that are lent to 
the pope, is said to be the Cardinal della So- 
maglia, the secretary of state. He is reported 
to have had the intention, but to have been 
deterred from it by embassies from the different 
towns, of diminishing the public expenditure 
by abolishing the charge of lamplighting : ‘ be- 
cause,’ he is related to have said, ‘* in his 
youth no streets were ever lighted at night, and 





* « Cardinal Gonsalvi died during my stay at Rome. 
On the day after his death I passed, with a great crowd, 
gh many rooms of his palace where masses were 
celebrating, to one in which the body was raised on a state 
bed. The features of the face still indicated a strong 
mind. The body was clothed in the dress of a Cardinal. 
1 observed, stamped on the soles of the shoes, which were 
evidently new, the shop-price 5: sie transit, &c. The 
administration of Cardinal Gonsalvi is, however, much 


-Tegtetted at Rome.” 

t “At that time Pasquino alluded to this preference in 
the following manner, ‘ Where are you going?’ he de- 
‘Manded of a Roman friend. ‘To the Sistine chapel, to 
hear the miserere,’ was the reply. « Why,’ said Pasquino, 
‘ you know that you will not be admitted.’ ‘Oh! but I 
have made myself a heretic.’” 

- }** Ifthe pope is a hunter—the cardinals are the dogs 
—the provinces are the woods—and the subjects are 





that, nevertheless, all went on just as well.’ 
I now hear that the committee for vaccination 
has thus been lately suppressed as an innovation. 
Talking lately with some Romans, the conver- 
sation turned on Cardinal della Somaglia. 
Somebody, affecting to mistake the name, called 
him Somarella—a little ass—indeed I myself 
had had with him a recent interview, from 
which I had retired penetrated with due re- 
spect for—his age and station: but the per- 
son to whom the other was speaking, imme- 
diately caught up the pun, repeating ‘ i/ 
Cardinale della Somarella! Oh, questo mi 
place !—Oh, I like that!’ I mention this as a 
proof of the light in which this minister is 
seen. When the French were in possession of 
Rome, they cleared away the shabby buildings 
that encumbered the ground around the beau- 
tiful column of Trajan; and the earth being 
dug away as low as the base of that colufan, 
twenty or thirty pillars, broken off at a greater 
or less distance from their pedestals, were ex- 
posed to view: they are all, however, without 
capitals. These mutilated pillars, the remains 
of the Forum of Trajan, are known to modern 
Roman wits by the appellation of The Con- 
sistory. The column of Trajan, which rises in 
the midst above the others, is, however, whole 
and unbroken. I was this morning stopped in 
the street by a procession of children, two of 
whom carried a cross, which the others followed 
singing—a very common amusement at Rome. 
Approaching the wall, to make room for them, 
I saw an edict permitting the exportation of 
gunpowder, as the manufacture of that article 
exceeded ‘¢ bisogni della stato—the wants of 
the state :’ how good !” 

** While shut up in conclave, each cardinal 
is attended by oné man servant, by whom cer- 
tain formalities are to’be observed. Thus, it 
appears, that it is riot permitted to‘Wwear long 
cue-wigs. It is reported that a French ser- 
vant, on attendance on one of the cardinals, 
was ornamented witb one of those guewes which 
Miss Biddy Fudge admired as the distinguish- 
ing dress of a French postilion. For two days 
following, as the French servant entered the 
conclave, he was admonished to curtail his wig. 
Such a sacrifice was not easily to be resolved on, 
and he persisted in wearing the appendage. 
On the third day, as he was passing the porter’s 
lodge, bearing on a tray a large pie, he sud- 
denly started, dashed the tray and paté to the 
floor, and turning round, was convinced of the 
truth of his presentiment by perceiving the 
malicious porter exalting in one hand his queue, 
in the other a huge pair of scissars.”’ 

*¢ On the feast of St. Charles, the Pope offi- 
ciated at high mass in the church dedicated to 
that saint. ‘This was the first time I had seen 
Leo XII.: his countenance appeared to me 
severe, but his features had in them nothing 
marquant or extraordinary. He seemed to 
suffer greatly from illness, and had, indeed, 
been confined ever since his election: he had, 
at that time, told the cardinals that ‘ they 
were placing a corpse on the chair of St. 
Peter.’ As the custom of the pope’s being 
carried on men’s shoulders was not, at the 
time I am speaking of, present to my mind, I 
did not at first perceive him as he was borne 
into the church. Indeed, a lady, who had 
been unable to discover him as he passéd down 
the aisle, exclaimed, when I afterwards de- 
scribed to her what had been his situation, 
‘ And pray how should any one think of look- 
ing up there for him ?”? Such, however, is the 
custom, and it must be supposed that it cannot 
be deviated from. . 1, two days afterwards, met 
his holiness going w ride out: six carriages 
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preceded, and six followed, -that of the pope, 
which was drawn by six white horses bearing 
white plumes. On each side of the train of 
carriages were running footmen, dressed in 
livery, and carrying staves. On the morning 
of the 20th of last month, I went to the private 
chapel in the papal palace of Monte Cavallo- 
Quirinal. This chapel is a large plain hall, 
with one altar in it; the canopy over this altar 
is precisely like that over the throne of the 
pope which rises beside it! The newly-made 
Cardinals de la Fare, Clermont Tonnerre, and 

. Were to receive the hats of their order. 
I found them sitting alone on.a step in the 
chapel, while some good singing was performed 
by the orchestra. ‘The rest of the sacred col- 
lege then entered in procession, and led the 
three postulants into a private room, where 
they received the hats from the hands of the 
pope, and where their mouths were 
that is, they were endowed with the full rights 
of cardinals. The procession then returned 
into the chapel, and the ancient cardinals re- 
tired, each embracing, as he passed, his newly 
received brethren. The searlet cloaks and er- 
mine mantles of cardinals:look grand and rich ; 
but their ordinary dress —scarlet stockings, 
starlet caps, and scarlet-bound coats—is far 
from being a dignified apparel. The wearers 
of this attire are, for the most part, quiet old 
men, careless of etiquette, and with easy, 
friendly manners. From different circum.. 
stances I see more of them than most English, 
and have experienced civility from many. I 
have heard a guardia nobile—when a Roman 
lady laughed at him for being an officer of the 
pope’s army—assert, in order to prove the 
majesty of the government for which he bore 
arms, that all the cardinals were princes of the 
blood, since out of their number the sovereign 
was chosen. This wus just in point of fact, 
and might serve a ped on an to repel a too- 
true jest: their way of living is not, however, 
very princely. Their carriages are generally 
red and gilt, and, on particular occasions, 
each cardinal is attended by three, drawn 
by more or fewer horses. At the foot of their 
stairs is a letter-box, fixed against the wall, but 
which is now never made use of. In their 
anteroom—in which stands a throne with a 
canopy above it, a privilege enjoyed by the 
anterooms of most or all Roman princes—in 
their anteroom is found a man—generally a 
tailor—who sits at work over a large pan of 
lighted cinders, invariably used by the servants 
of Rome. This man either desires the visiter 
to walk on, or points to a large book and ink- 
stand, requesting him to inscribe his name. Hf 
his eminence receives, livery servants, in the 
next room, announce the name to the secretary, 
commonly a young priest, or to the waiting 
gentleman, who, drest in a black court coat, 
sword, buckles, &c. leads the visiter through a 
suite of apartments, generally hung with old. 
fashioned tapestry, to a small cabinet at the 
other end, in which the cardinal is usually 
found seated behind a huge desk, covered with 
appropriate materials: His eminence then 
comes forward, holds out his hand, expecting it 
to be kissed ; but, in case such should not be the 
taste of the visiter, he receives a respectful 
shake with more humility and courtesy than 
the ‘ Author of Waverley’ attributes to the 
cardinal of ‘ Redgauntlet:’ but the cardinal 
of * Redgauntlet’ was, in fact, a prince of the 
blood ; whereas it requires the arguments of 
modern Romans to prove that the cardinals 
are so en masse. Isay en masse, because one 
prince of a sovereign house has donned the 
purple—whether from. humility or ambition I 
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do ‘not. pretend to j If. for the latter 
reason, the -plan ‘is; well, imagined; but the 
other cardinals are supposed to be sufficiently 
resolved against compromising, even in. ap- 
arance, the independence of the Church. 
the visiter, whom I have brought into 
the presence of the cardinal ?......he must re- 
tire from it with another kiss of the hand, and 
will receive either cards, or a personal visit, in 
return. If the former are sent, the servant 
sometimes attends on the following day to en- 
quire after the health of the person thus ho- 
snoured ; and it is understood that these en- 
quiries are to be repaid by a present of two or 
three pauls. But, after a ball or evening 
-party in a Roman house, the servants regularly 
make their tour to all those who have been in- 
‘vited; and the gifts’ they receive are propor- 
tioned: to the pleasure that each one has 
senjoyed, at the previous soirée. Over the 
doors of cardinals, and Roman nobles and 
senators, — this latter is, .of course, an 
empty, inconcludent name,—are fixed two 
escu' , on one of which are painted the 
family. arms, on thé other are blazoned forth 
the i t and degenerate letters 
8. P. Q. R.” 

Although we shall this week confine our- 
‘selves to the first volume of these memoirs, we 
must, in. justice to its variety, add a few mis- 
cellaneous quotations. 

. Cooking.—* The road from Sienna to Ac- 
quapendente.is as uninteresting, to say the 
least, as_any I know; and the uncomfortable 
inns, or rather hovels, that border it, barely 
keep out the wind and rain. At one of these 
‘taverns, as I passed through the kitchen on my 
Way up stairs, I saw the padron di casa wring 
the neck of a turkey: at;snpper this turkey was 
served up to us, drest in:ghree different man- 

i isguised. as bouilli—boiled beef, 
asa stew of turkey, ‘as a quarter of roast 
Jamb !” 

Wine Making (at Bolsena).—‘* The vintage 
was here carrying on; and from the basket of 
a passing peasant we filled our carriage with 
‘fine large grapes. A§ you have doubtless an 
Arcadian notion of a vintage, I will not unde- 
‘ceive you by a too minute painting of the un- 
arcadian labourers, whom, while gathering the 
fruit, I have often seen pelting one another 
with bunches of grapes, as they would do in 
England with turnips ; neither will I describe 
the hands with which they press the grapes 
into the trough, or the feet with which they 
squeeze the juice out of the berry. This last 
operation many children take part in as a pre- 
servative against future chilblains; and the 
.time of the vintage is ever a season of rejoicing 
_and holiday in the district in which it is going 
on.” 

An Address.—“ On inquiring (at Rome) 
the other day for a tailor, I was directed to 
.-——, ‘in the Campus Martius.’ This address 
. struck me as much as that of the washerwoman 
—‘ vicino alla Rocca Tarpeia’—did Corinne.” 

Castle of S. Angelo.—‘* My conductor then 
asserted that he had shewn me every part of 
the castle: I mentioned the newly-discovered 
passage, and was answered with a dull stare of 
perfect ignorance. At length I shewed my 
permesso; it was taken to the commandante, 
and my soldier returned with torches to con- 
duct me. A hole‘in the floor of one of the 
modern corridors of the fort had always been 
covered with planks. No one had ever thought 
of whither this hole led, until about 
seven ago an officer, who had lived six 
years in the castle, and who during that time 
had passed every day across the planks, sud-' 


denly determined to ascertain what was con- 
cealed under.them. Having let himself down 
by cords, he found himself in a passage about 
seven feet wide, and fifteen high ; this passage 
was nearly choked up with earth and rubbish, 
and seventeen hundred cart-loads were after- 
wards cleared out of it; its floor and walls are 
covered with mosaic. The grand entrance 
into the tomb is now, therefore, discovered to 
have been directly opposite the bridge of St. 
Angelo ; this entrance had been walled up in 
later times. On the interior side of this wall 
is a room formerly adorned with marbles, and 
with a large statue placed in a niche opposite 
the portal; but which are now broken, and 
piled together on the floor. From this room I 
followed the passage onthe right. It mounts 
with a gentle ascent, preserving the same 
breadth and height I have already mentioned ; 
a coach and six might easily drive up it. It 
was anciently lighted by spiragli—vent-holes— 
at the top. It continues to wind upwards, 
making the internal circle of the building, until 
it is arrested by a modern staircase, which in 
its course from the bottom to the top of the fort 
fell in with the ancient passage, and pierced 
through it. The passage thus broken in upon 
was walled up on each side of the staircase.— 
Beyond this staircase the ancient passage has 
not been explored, on account, as is pretended, 
of the buildings erected over it. The same 
staircase pierces also through the room in which 
the newly-discovered passage terminates. In 
this room, which is large and lofty, and which 
was, as is still evident, richly ornamented, the 
sarcophagi of the imperial family are said to 
have been placed. In it was found a porphyry 
urn, which Innocent II. transported to S. J. 
Lateran, toadorn his own tomb. Those parts 
of this room—which is, it seems, in the very 
centre of the tower-thaf are not occupied by 
the staircase that traverses. it, are now used 
as military d 8, the actual floors of which 
are five feet higher than the ancient pavement. 
The present appearance of the castle S. Angelo 
is truly barbarous. A fort of itself is a fine 
object; but this mixture. of the fort and the 
tomb is most incongruous.” 

Naples: Sea-bathing.—* The Neapolitans 
use the greatest precautions in bathing in the 
sea; they never do it without previously con- 
sulting a physician, who generally recommends 
a course of fifteen baths—always an uneven 
number. Before venturing into the sea, they 
take some of the water in the palms of their 
hands, and rub themselves over with it; they 
then gradually, and with most solemn mien, 
descend the flight of steps. The sea below is 
about four feet deep: here a score or more 
young men frequently unite, and amuse them- 
seltes with splashing water at each other, and 
dancing quadrilles and waltzes: the purity of 
the water may be imagined. Yet in this man- 
ner they pass two, or even three, hours; they 
scarcely ever learn to swim, nor indeed do they 
dip their heads: while in the water they have 
wine and cake brought them. Whatever the 
consequences of this method may be to those 
who adopt it, it is beneficial to swimmers, inas- 
much as it leaves the open sea free to their ex- 
cursions.” 

We shall resume and finish our view of these 
volumes in our next Gazette. 
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this little volume ; it is not unworthy of them. 
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The subjoined piece is pretty, and there ate 
many such :— 


«« Nay, twine the heath-flower wild for me, 
It best will suit my blighted lot; 


For I am flu lectedly 

Abroad, where Tentering love is not: 
And roses on ey ¢ aching brow 
Too soon would lose their a glow; 
While on my throbbing bosom laid, 
The lily’s bloom in death would fade! 


Enwreath the folds of Beauty’s hair 

With the white jas’mine stars; their snow 
Will pa in purer seeming there, 

An on loveliness bestow. 
Their Felicate frail life will be 
Breath’d forth in sweet luxuriancy 
On the rich tresses, where they lie 
Embalm'd in their own od’rous sigh! 


To the young seraph Hope be given, 
in homage to her soft eyes’ hue, 

The violet-buds, which stole from heaven 
Its matchless depth of starlight blue. 

Entwine, the lyre of song to e, 

The scented myrtle’s shining braid ; 

But weave for me that flower alone 

In wildness on the desert thrown !” 


A pretty and novel feature are the Cards of 
Fortune, designed to be formed into a pack: 
we subjoin two or three. 


“* Pluck, in the depth of the midnight hour, 
Buds of the beautiful passion-flower ; 
Take the young rose of the snowy vest, 
The purest one, and the loveliest, 
With the twilight primrose—and let them be 
Blended with braids of the sensitive tree : 
Pillow thy head on that starlight wreath, 
And the balmy spell of its dewy breath 
Will cause such s o’er thy sleep to steal, 
As shall the future to thee unseal, 
And shew thee, in visions of curtain’d rest, 
The one whe shall cherish and love thee best ! 

. 


Thy fairest hopes shall perish ; 
hy dearest dreams depart ; 
The love which thou wilt cherish 

thy heart + 
ershaded 


Will feed u 
Thy brow st 
By darkness and despair, 
And thy pleasant smile be faded 
the frown of care ; 
= aa Pleasure’s ce r 
mi rrcgte heater 
* ” 


The clear, warm waves which, smiling, lie 
In rest beneath the summer sky ; 
The sail, in safety wafted on 
- ht and perfumed gales alone; 
The sweetness of the air-harp’s sigh 
When soft winds wake its melody ; 
A cloudless heaven and thornless flowers,— 
Are cnstions of thy coming mouse! 
* » 


A bird, which dr its wounded wing ; 
A young flower, fading in its spring; 
A broken lyre, whose every tone 
Of joy and harmony is gone; 
A lonely leaf, whose blighted hue 
pn mocks alike _ a déw 
Of sunny April’s glowing sky; 
A ruin'd fountain, — and dry; 
A shatter’d gem ; a sinking star,— 
The meee of thy fortune are ! 

* * * 


Smile on !—thou wert not form’d for tears ; 
— -d —_ 4 hath been 
yon thy cheek, in those bright years 
When Life’s first ho A : mn, 
= — but as :~ es lew 
m the yo jower’s bloom 
Which nourlsheth its grace of hue 
And richness of ‘ume ! 
Smile on! for blest shall be thy lot, 
And brilliant thy career.— 
Oh! sufe the world can offer not 
A fairer promise here /” 

We cannot do better than recommend some 
of our young and fair lady readers to exercise 
their graceful Italian hands on rose and azure- 
tinted cards, and these prettily-told fortunes 
may furnish many a cheerful circle’s evening's 
amusement. 


A Sister’s Gift; consisting of Conversations 
on Sacred Subjects, ee. 12mo. pp. 249. 
London, 1826. F. Westley; and A. H. 
Davis. 

For a young family’s Sunday evenings a more 

eligible volume than this could hardly be ima- 

gined. It is free from perplexing discussions, 
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and confines itself to useful and moral instruc- 
tion, drawn in a pleasing manner from the 
Scriptures. Many difficulties which oppose 
themselves to children’s understanding the 
holy writings are explained in a judicious man- 
ner; and the author deserves the particular 
thanks of parents for placing these matters 
before them in a new and ingenious form. 


Christmas Trifles. By Mrs. Reeve. 

pp. 61. Longman and Co. 
CHARADES, rebuses, valentines, &c. to amuse 
the hours which will become tedious even with 
holiday-folks: and well enough calculated to 
exercise the brains of our young friends, to 
whom we commend trifles such as these. 


12mo. 


Popular Philosophy ; or the Book of Nature 
laid open. 2 vols. 12mo. Dunbar, 1826. 
Miller. 

THERE is a great deal of valuable information 

contained in these two humble volumes, which, 

being honestly printed in a way which does 
not incur great expense, can supply long read- 
ing, at a comparative small cost, to the middle 
ranks of life. There are some superficial 
notions and other matters, however, which 
might have been omitted with advantage. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT FOR DECEMBER, AND 
KALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 
In consequence of so mild an autumn, the 
supply of culinary vegetables has been more 
than usually abundant. Of some sorts there 
have been second crops raised from seed of the 
first, as peas, beans, and even potatoes. The 
> ll of flowers in November has in many 

i) been finer than in August, owing to the 

drought ot thee anitthe preceding months. 

he Chinese chrysanthemums and Bengal 
roses, which have of. late years become so 
common, especially in the neighbourhood of 

London, form great and leading ornaments of 

the cottage gardens : they commenced flowering 

this season in October; and a number of them, 
especially .where planted against a wall, are 
still in perfection. Above a dozen very fine 
sorts of chrysanthemum, including a new and 
very late variety, were yesterday (Dec. 19th) 
exhibited in the Horticultural Society’s Rooms, 
in Regent Street: they had been protected by 
aglass cover, but without the aid of fire heat,— 

a proof that there can be no difficulty in any 
season in preserving this very showy flower to 

’ Christmas. The sweet-scented coltsfoot was 

also exhibited in flower from the open garden. 
The garden operations for January are not 

very various. Trenching and ridging up the 
soil, where crops have been removed ; effecting 
alterations on walks, hedges, lawns, or other 
parts of garden scenery; pruning the hardier 
sorts of trees in mild weather, and sowing tree- 
seeds, and peas and beans. The amateur has 
little in the open garden to excite his attention 
during December and January; but if he has 

a green-house, he may have in it upwards of 

Seventy species of heaths, and one or two other 

plants, in flower during these months. In some 

seasons, as the present, a few Camellias come 
into flower in ber ; but in general the 
green-house and the three winter months 
would be nothing without the genus Erica. 
We cannot sufficiently recommend this beauti- 
ful tribe of plants to our readers, who (such 
of them as have it in their power), if they will 
look into the principal nurseries about town, 
we are sure will concur in our admiration of 
its beauties. One great advantage in culti- 








vating heaths is, that they require very little 
fire heat ; and another, that they need no pick- 
ing off of decayed leaves or flowers; because 
the former are persistent, and the latter are 
ornamental even in decay. There is scarcely 
any other genus of plants of which it can be 
said that every species is beautiful throughout 
the year, and at every period of its growth, 
whether in flower or out of flower, or large 
or small. ‘* Suppose an individual had the 
penance imposed upon him of being forbidden 
to cultivate more than one genus of ornamental 
plants, is there a genus that he could make 
choice of at all to be compared to Erica ? 
Perpetually green, perpetually in flower, of all 
colours, of all sizes, and of many shapes ! ”— 
In the Gardener’s Magazine for October, a 
list is given of the heaths which may be pur- 
chased in the London nurseries, arranged so as 
to shew the number of species in flower in 
every month of the year; from which it 
appears that there are in flower in January 72, 
February 76, March 88, April 96, May 116, 
June 128, July 104, August 104, September 96, 
October 92, November 76, December 76 sorts. 
Upwards of seven of the handsomest which 
come into flower in each month are figured, 
forming a collection of about ninety species, 
easily procured at moderate prices, and which 
any person may preserve under a common 
hot-bed frame, introducing a lamp and cover- 
ing with mats on nights when the thermometer 
falls below 30°.. Such a. frame or cold pit of 
ninety sorts will supply a few plants to. orna- 
ment the drawing-room or the lobby through- 
out the year. 





Europe in Miniature: a Geographical Amuse- 

ment. London. » Treuttel, .Wiirtz, and 

* Richter. we * t 6 ne : ? 

Tuts is at the shme time one Of the prettiest 
and most useful Christmas presents for young 
people whieh we have seen at this season of 
many noyel inventions and well-founded claims 
to our notice. Within a very small compass, 
geographical sections of every part of Europe 
are cleverly divided ; and, either by considering 
these separately, or by combining them to- 
gether, the youthful students are, while amused, 
taught what it must be very useful for them to 
remember all the rest of their lives. The plan 
is excellent ; and we trust that the other quar- 
ters of the globe will be treated in the same 
manner. There are fifteen coloured maps and 
fifty-six cards, exhibiting the provinces, rivers, 
chief towns, population, &c. of each country ; 
and all in a slight small box. 





PINE ARTS. 

NATIONAL GALLERY :—( Architecture.) 
WueEwn we described this projected edifice in 
No. 515 of the Literary Gazette, we intended 
merely to make our readers acquainted with its 
external arrangement and character; but we 
have received so many letters (which we have 
not room to print) animadverting on the style 
to be adopted, and calling for our opinion, that 
we desire, lest it should be imagined we approve 
of the architect’s taste in this structure, to de- 
clare—without wishing to prejudge his work— 
that we are as anxious as our correspondents to 
urge Mr. Nash to a revision of his design. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be against 
placing one order upon another; and particu- 
larly against polygonal domes. In Gothic ar- 
chitecture, pupguaal domes are picturesque and 
appropriate; but they are always on a small 
scale. Their unsightliness in Grecian archi- 
tecture is too strikingly exemplified in Sussex 
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Place ; indeed we scarcely know. an instance of 
their successful application to that style. And 
for a building of such large dimensions as ‘a 
National Gallery would necessarily be, we are 
decidedly of opinion that the noble simplicity of 
one order must be obviously superior to the pr hd 
tation of two; but we cannot a with A 
Friend to Improvement, ‘that the Bamqueti ng- 
room at Whitehall has a mean effect compared 
with the columns and pilasters which rise from 
the pavement to the parapet in many parts of 
Regent Street.”” On the contréry, we think 
that renowned work of Inigo Jones one of 
great beauty and well-studied proportions, al- 
though exceptions have been taken, perhaps 
justly, to the numerous breaks in the entabla- 
ture. Besides, we like these varieties in art, 
and admire some of the Roman palaces as much 
for their variegated splendour as we do the 
Greek temples for their purity and simplicity. 
Nor do we agree with our correspondent that 
‘¢ the columns in front of the Treasury are ob- 
jectionable because they support a mere pa- 
rapet.” The columns in themselves are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and give the bullies a 
grandeur, and an effect of light and low, 
which could not be obtained by any other means. 

We confess that we wish not to look too fas. 
tidiously at these matters, but rather to applaud 
and stimulate that good taste which rears 
architectural forms, though they- may fall short 
of the monuments of ancient Greece, to the 
miserable and monotonous brick buildings'which 
have so long disfigured our metropolis. 


_ BRITISH GALLERY :—King’s Pictures. 


THE newspapers are already assigning places 
for some of his M fine collection of pic- 
tures, by~dis *ot the largest to the Na- 
tional Gallery, amd ‘sending the more -portable 
Dutch and Flemish school (which -< say are 
great favourites with his Majesty) to wn Sno 
ham Palace. The King’s supposed predilection 
for the latter might easily be accounted for, 
since no pictures of a different character and 
higher class could be employed or seen in the 
low and rather dark rooms of Carlton Palace ; 
but his Majesty’s taste is too pure to allow it to 
be truly stated that he prefers even the masterly 
pieces of Dutch and Flemish art to the sublime 
conceptions and elevated genius of the Italian. 
The various royal residences, Hampton Court, 
Kensington, Kew, St. James’s, are rich in 
pictorial treasures, some of them very little 
known to the public; and these may readily be 
transferred to adorn the King’s abode, in which- 
ever mode is most suitable, a perpetual change 
being thus effected, so as to give variety to, 
and pleasure from those precious ornaments, 
whether of a private dwelling or 4 regal man- 
sion. 

On Saturday next, we observe, the admirable 
collection at the British Gallery closes, in order 
to make way for the annual exhibition of native 
modern art; but we believe we may anticipate 
that many of its chef-d’euvres, with additions 
from the royal stores, will again, t the 
liberality of his Majesty, be opened for the ge- 
neral gratification. Above 3000/. has accrued 
to the British Institution during the present 
season. 


<~_ We, have « priert -agmed with. © amet. Bombete 
nian,” that the New Street, as a whole, is a very merito- 


tious work. We sliould like to see B.'s design, but cannot 
promise an engraving of it; indeed to our a 
new style founded on the Greek and Egy. must of 
pea hes anomalous and absurd: our preserit style iv 
founded on them, and applicable enough. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paphian Bower} after the celebrated Pic- 
ture by J. Martin. Mezzotinto, by G. H. 
Phillips. F. G. Moon. 

1s splendid composition, replete with all 

the poetry of Martin’s pencil and genius, has 

thus been b t within the compass of al- 
most every admirer of the arts. The scene is 

conceived, with deep forest foliage on 
one hand, balanced by a magnificent tree on 


the other, and in the centre a noble perspective | - 


terminating in misty mountains. A ‘group of 
Cupid, Venus, and attendants, animates the 
foreground. 


The Cambria Brig receiving on board the last 
Boat-load from the Kent Indiaman on fire. 
Painted and engraved by W. Daniell, R.A. 

Tris is one of (if not) Mr. Daniell’s most 

and affecting productions. The tra- 


an Anh occasion seems to have impressed | i 
tse 


deeply on his mind, and there is really an 
a ng pathos in his delineation of it. The 
ent is burning in the distance, but with a dark. 
ling blaze ; while the brig, over-laden with her 
human freight, tosséd by the tempest, is re- 
ceiving the last who were saved. A stormy 
sky and clouded moon add greatly to the effect. 
e know not how Mr. Daniell scrapes in his 
lights; but we never saw any touches of art 
finer or more appropriate. 


The Passions of the. Horse, Plate 11. ; tens 
‘ and executed in Lithography by H. B. 

lon. Engelmann, Graaf, and Coindet. 
Or the first of these plates we spoke in terms 
of high praise; tor does the second merit less 
at our hands.’ The passion illustrated is Love, 
the strongest of all aniinal passions, and there- 
fore the best suited to the pencil of an artist of 
talent. Mr. Chalon has expressed it in a man- 
ner at-once natural and spirited ; and displayed 
the noblest of the brute creation which belongs 
to this country, in an animated and well-drawn 
picture. The print is dedicated, by permission, 
to his Majesty. 





LORD DE TABLEY. 

Every artist in England will read with sor 
row that their eminent friend and_ patron, 
Lord de Tabley, has been dangerously ill, at 
his residence in Cheshire. We rejoice to have 
it to state, that his lordship is now doing so 
well as to give the fairest hopes of a speedy 
recovery. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE TRUMPET. 
I HEARD upon the tented ground 
The trumpet's rude alarms; 
And steel-clad warriors at the sound 
Impetuous sprung to arms. 
Alike the soldier and his steed 
Seem’d madden’d by its voice ; 
And on they rush’d, with fiery speed, 
In slaughter to rejoice. 
Still through each fearful change of scene 
Its clang was sent afar, 
As wild, as fierce, as it had been 
The demon of the war ! 
When night fell o’er the crimson’d plain, 
Mute was the cannon’s roar ; 
And Silence held her awful reign 
Where Carnage reign’d before. 
Through the hush’d air, so lately still’d, 
Floated the trumpet’s wail ; 
Tts accents.to my bosom thrill’, 
It told so sad a tales 





No longer warlike zeal it woke 
With loud, soul-stirring tone ; 

The strife was past—-and now it spoke 
Of death, and death alone ! 

Thus are the hearts by passion torn 
To deeds of guilt betray’d ;— 

The tumult o’er, ’tis thus they mourn 
The ruin they have made ! 


Dec. 2, 1826. Rosa. 


THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


THE autumn leaf is fading fast 
Before the chill and cheerless blast ; 
So friends and fortune fade away 
In sorrow’s sear and sunless day. 
The autumn leaf’s an emblem true’ 
Of summer friends and fortune too ; 
When storms arise, they fly from grief, 
And leave us—like the autumn leaf. 
J. W. Lake. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Mestern Highlands. 
NO. IV.—-MORAR. 

Anous MacponaxD, ason of Clanranald, hav- 
ing quarrelled with his neighbour and namesake 
the Laird of Morar, he made an irruption into 
that district, at the head of a select portion of 
his followers. One of his men was celebrated 
for his dexterity as a marksman ; and on their 
march he gave a proof of this, by striking the 
head ‘off the canna, or moss cotton, with an 
arrow. This plant is common on mossy ground 
in the Highlands; it is as white as the driven 
snow, and not half the size of the lily. 

Having got possession of the cattle, Angus 
was dtiving away the spreith to his own coun- 
try; but Dugald of Mortar pursued him with a 
few servants who happened to be at hand ; and, 
being esteem@i a man of great bravery, Angus 
had no wish:te encounter him... He ordered 
the marksman to shoot him with an arrow ; but 
the poor fellow being unwilling to injure Du- 
gald, aimed high, and overshot him. Angus 
observed this, and expressed his surprise that a 
man who could hit the canna yesterday, could 
not hit Dugald’s broad forehead that day; and, 
drawing his sword, swore that he would cleave 
the marksman’s head should he miss him again. 
John then reluctantly drew his bow, and Dugald 
fell to rise no more. Angus got into his hands 
the only son of the dreaded Morar, then very 
young; and the treatment which the unfortu- 
nate boy received was calculated to injure his 
health and shorten his life. Tradition says 
that he was often tempted to pursue an apple 
around a large fire, until he was half-roasted ; 
and that none had pity on him except a poor 
girl who attended the calves. She made many 
shifts to save the child, but found that her 
conduct had given offence ; and at last she con- 
trived means to + Sevg away, wrapped up in 
a large fleece of woo 

The route which the girl took is. still well 
known; and, having escaped from her pur- 
suers, she made her way to the house of Ca- 
meron of Lochiel. Here she and the boy were 
most hospitably received; and, actording to 
the custom of the country in those days, they 
passed a year and a day without being asked 
any question. At the end of that period, 
Lochiel made inquiry regarding the boy, and 
the girl candidly told him her story. He 
thus discovered that the boy was the son of 
his own wife’s sister; but he concealed the 
whole from his lady, of whose secrecy he was 
not very confident. But he treated young Ro- 
nald with great kindness. Lochiel had a son 


much of the same age; the two boys frequently. 
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quarrelled, and the lady was angry to see her 
own son worsted. She at last swore “ that 
the girl and her vagabond must quit the 
house next morning.” The generous Lochiel 
set out with the boy to Inverness, where he 
boarded him under a false name, and he placed 
the woman in the service of a friend ‘in the 
neighbourhood, where she might have an eye 
to his condition. 

Ronald received such education as befitted his 
birth ; and when he grew up to-manhood he paid 
a visit to Lochiel, his kind benefactor, in Lo. 
chaber, who was so much satisfied with him, 
that he determined on giving him his powerful 
assistance in recovering his paternal estate, 
which was then in the possession of Angus. 

Lochiel ordered a hundred men to attend 
himself and Ronald on this occasion ; and.they 
arrived in Morar on a Sunday, when the usurper 
and all his people were in church at mass. He 
congratulated the young man on the fortunaté 
opportunity he now had of avenging his father’s 
blood and destroying all his enemies at once, by 
burning them in,the church, Ronald saw that 
this could be easily effected ; but he benevolently 
remarked, that though many of those persons 
then in the church were guilty of his father’s 
death, and deserved any punishment that could 
be inflicted on them, yet there were others in- 
nocent of that crime; and he declared that if 
his estate could not be recovered otherwise, he 
would rather want it, and trust to Providence 
and his own valour. Lochiel did not at all relish 
such sentiments, and left Ronald to his fate. 

Ronald took refuge in a wood, where the 
cavern in which he abode is still well known; 
and the daughter of Angus, his only child, 
frequently passed that’ way in looking after 
her father’s fold. He sometimes got into con- 
versation with her; and, though but a child, 
she became attached tohim. He prevailed upon 
her to get his shirts washed for him. Her 
father having accidentally discovered the linen 
bleaching, observed the initial letters of Ro- 
nald’s name; and making inquiry into the 
circumstances, soon suspected that he was at 
hand. He attempted to persuade his daughter 
to deeoy Ronald into his. power; but she 
told the young man all that her father pro- 
posed to her; and he finding that Angus was 
still thirsting for his blood, immediately left 
the country, and took the girl along with 
him. With much difficulty he conveyed her 
in safety to Inverness, from whence he pro- 
cured a passage to France, where he placed her 
in a convent. He entered the French army, 
and was much distinguished for his bravery: 
he was thus enabled to support himself and to 
defray the expense of her education. When 
the young woman was of age they were mar- 
ried, and soon returned to Scotland. Ronald 
having obtained strong recommendations to the 
king, he found means of being reconciled to 
Angus, who was then old, and had become very 
penitent. He made great professions of friend- 
ship and attachment to Ronald ; but his daughter 
was always doubtful of his sincerity, and it 
would appear that she had justly appreciated 
his disposition. One night, Ronald having 
feigned intoxication, and retired to rest, the 
old barbarian calculated that he would sleep very 
soundly, and slunk into his apartment, armed 
with a dirk,:to stab his son-in-law; but the 
young man watched this treacherous hypocrite, 
and put him to death. 

Ronald obtained possession of his’ paternal 
estate, and, after a long and prosperous life, 
became the founder of a very respectable family. 

The time of these dccurrences was the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 
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DRAMA, 

Plan of @ Radical Reform in the King’s 
Theatre, dedicated to the respectable body 
of Protectors of Italian Music, and of good 
Taste, in this immense Metropolis. By an 
Impartial (Foreign*) Amateur, who takes for 
his motto— 

** Rien n'est beau que le vrai, 
Le vrai seul est aimable.” 

Tue establishment of an Italian Opera in 
London is equally honourable to the nation by 
which that charming amusement was created, 
and to the nation into which it has been intro- 
duced, and in which, after surmounting many 
obstacles, such as the difficulties of a foreign 
language, national prejudices, and great and 
in many cases needless expense, it has become 
what may be called a necessary luxury. The 
higher classes in England can now no more 
dispense with an Italian Opera than they can 
relinquish the pleasures of travelling, hunting, 
racing, and gallantry. It would be useless for 
me to insist upon what is so generally acknow- 
ledged by enlightened persons. The riches 
and civilisation of this country, the rank which 
she holds among European nations, the mag- 
nificence of her public buildings and her other 
monuments, the refinement of the superior 
orders of her society, their love of novelty, 
their enthusiasm for every thing connected 
with celebrity, and still more, their taste for 
theatrical representations, are sufficient to shew 
the impossibility of her ever doing without an 
Italian Opera. Added to these considerations, 
it must be recollected that almost all the 
English families of rank have travelled on the 
Continent, especially in Italy; that many of 
the individuals of whom they are composed 
have an intimate knowledge of the Italian 
language and mysic; that what was formerly 
adopted merely t it was fashionable, has 
now become an integral part of personal taste ; 
and, lastly, that a European capital which 
does not an Italian Opera can be only 
the capital of a half-civilised or secondary state. 
Undoubtedly, if one city might expect to have 
a,finer Italian Opera than any in Europe (not 
excepting Italy itself) it is London. London 
possesses that most efficacious and irresistible 
primum mobile—money. In what place do we 
see the offspring of viriu paid so liberally ? 
Independently of the fortunes amassed b 
English singers, male and female, (several of 
the latter of whom have terminated their pro- 
fessional career by becoming ‘‘ My ladies,” 
let us look only at foreigners, the prosperity 
of the greater part of whom is really a subject 
of curious meditation ; seeing with how few 
qualifications they have achieved such extraor- 
dinary success. 

I will divide the foreign artists+ who come 
to England in search of patrenage and guineas, 
into four classes: —1. The Real-Virtuosos ; 
2. The Jugglers, or Quacks; 3. The Resigned. 
Modest ; 4. The Base-Mediocrists. 

In the first class I comprehend all those 
who, having acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the highest excellencies of their art, display it 
without any ignoble introduction, without pa- 
tronage, without officious trumpeters. Aided 
solely by their genius, they have only to shew 
themselves to command admiration and to 
silence calumny and envy. Of this number 








* Seeing much in this essay to admire, and much infor- 





mation and sterling truth upon a subject not so ge- 
nerally known as it ¢ es to be, we have transla’ 
from the original French MS. 
+ In England, the appellation ‘* artist” is exclusively | 
ied to a sculptor, a painter, or an architect; but we | 
shall retain, in this essay, the foreign extension of the | 
word to denote a professor of music or of dancing.—Ed. 
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were the celebrated Handel and the immortal 
Haydn. The latter, above all, united modesty, 
affability, candour, and probity, to a talent 
which perhaps will never be equalled in future 
ages. What titles to public enthusiasm and 
generosity! Such men are, however, extremely 
rare. Another more recent genius might, if 
he had been gifted with good sense and virtue, 
have placed himself in an equal rank; but he 
preferred the tone and the manners of the class 
of jugglers and quacks. The lovers of music 
in England found him out at last; but it was 
too late. The juggler, loaded with a. rich 
booty, recrossed the channel, uttering against 
this kind country all sorts of accusations, sar- 
casms, and jests, the effusions of his gratitude. 

The Jugglers or Quacks are the most nu- 
merous of all the classes. Despairing of raising 
themselves from the humility of their condition 
in their own country, and armed with effrontery 
and falsehood, they repair to London, deter- 
mined to find there, at any rate, the means of 
becoming wealthy. Strange to say, these are 
the persons who are the most successful. By 
dint of boasting every where of their inimitable 
talents, their intimacy with princes and nobi- 
lity, their distinguished birth, the innumerable 
claims upon their professional skill, whether in 
giving lessons or assisting at concerts and 
assemblies, which they are unable to comply 
with, the money they have in their bankers’ 
hands, &c. &c., they eventually find credulous 
persons, two or three of whom are enow to 
introduce a juggler to reputation and fortune 
Once the career is commenced, all goes on 
swimmingly. The impudence of the juggler 
then becomes intolerable. He is permitted to 
do any thing; to indulge in absurdities, harle- 
quinades, shallow jokes, and especially the de- 
preciation of.those who.endeavour honourably 
to glean in & field to which he fancies himself 
solely entitled. Observe the juggler in a private 
musical party: He enters with a self-sufficient, 
or rather with a busy air. ‘ He has just quitted 
two concerts, he must hasten—for at two others 
he is expected. What can he do! Every body 
wants him, and seizes him.’’ See him at the 
piano! He casts a contemptuous smile on the 
other artists; as much as to say to the innocent 
company, ‘* I am worth a hundred such.” He 
composes his countenance; he arranges his 
neckcloth ; and he commences with a masterly 
prosopopeeia of rhapsodies, which he has known 
by heart for ten years. One part of the audi- 
ence yawns, the other quietly converses; but 
habit and fashion demand that the performance 
of the juggler should be called ‘ beautiful ;” 
whether because the music, having been known 
for half a century, has a right to the applause 
of the present generation as a mark of respeet. 
for the past ; whether the juggler has formerly 
been recommended to Lord or Lady Such-a-one; 
whether the habit of meeting him in different 
societies imposes the obligation of applauding 
an old acquaintance; whether, in short, any 
other motive operates, except the motive which 
alone ought to determine the reputation of an 
artist—his real talent and taste, and the real 
feeling and appreciation of those qualities in his 
auditors. Must I confess it, ii spite of myself? 
A knowledge of genuine musical talent and 
taste is not to be-met with-in England. I do 
not believe that there has been an instance of 
an assembly of fashionable people giving encou- 
ragement to a new and unknown artist, what- 


| ever might be his powers. It is first necessary, 
'not only that he should have been long heard, 


but that a certain number of half-connoisseurs 
should have every where proclaimed that he had 
merit. Then his fame grows by little and little; 
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one patronage leads to another; one opinion 
induces others. People ask, with a kind of hesi- 
tation, ** Does Such-a-one sing well ? is he really 
a person of talent?” Ifthe answer be in the ' 
affirmative, they are immediately in raptures, 
and endeavour to have him at their next even- 
ing party. This is the kind of encouragement 
which has frequently raised ignorant quacks to 
eminence, and filled their. pockets with guineas. 
It is not so, however, with res to the artist 
who has a foreign reputation. Especially if his 
name has been read in the continental j 

by certain individuals; if they have seen him 
perform successfully in any Italian theatre; 
that is quite eno He may safely come to 
England, for his p saree is already established 
here. He may even bring hither a super- 
annuated voice, sing as falsely as he pleases, 
torture and disfigure the music, squall with a 
consequential air, gobble like a turkey, open 
his mouth without articulating a ona make 
every kind of ridiculous grimace—it is all one, 
the people. cry out, ** beautiful!” The rooms 
are crowded ; the ladies stand on. chairs, 
stretch their ears and their necks 3 and althoug 
they may not understand a single word, or @ 
single musical phrase, they are enraptured to 
witness the quackery of an artist of celebrity. 
Coteries are formed, patro follows, and.the 
quack receives twenty-five, thirty, or even fifty 
guineas a concert, as if it were nothing.. Thus 
we lately saw an assemblage of seventy-five 
ladies, all solicitous to fill the purse ofa man 
who was in no necessity, and whose gratitude 
manifested itself in laughing at them among 
his friends. What.a country this England is! 
Imposture here feathers its nest. London 
swarms with male and female jugglers. I am 
not an artist myself, although I am a tolerable 
judge of musies.I am merely a muté observer ; 
but I declare that have heard in an assembly 
of fashionable people, a female foreigner (who 
was utterly ignorant of the principles of singing 
or of accompaniment) squall little Italian or 
Spanish -songs, in defiance of common sense, 
shout out the words, make false intonations, 
without rhythm or air, commit a couple of 
errors in harmony in every chord of the ac- 
companiment, and yet transport with delight a 
circle of ladies, who compelled every body to 
praise the miserable efforts uf the quack, and to 
encore them! An artist of merit, who was 
present, came up to me, choking with indigna. 
tion. * Faith,” whispered he, ** the mystifica- 
tion is too strong, let us go away,” and we 
went. I could quote a thousand instatices of 
this kind, but I believe it would be useless to 
do so; for evéry enlightened Englishman is 
aware of them, and laments the corruption, or 
rather the weakness, which preyails in his 
country respecting these quack-artists. Un. 
happily, not only do the latter retard the pro. 
gress of the musical art in England, not only 
do they, in spite of reason, teach and perpetuate 
bad taste among youth, but, like parasitical 
plants, they absorb the substance of the honest 
well-informed, and laborious class, which I call 
the Resigned-Modest. 

The number of this class is limited, as well 
as that of the Real-Virtuosos. ‘They may be 
recognised by their unaffected knowledge, and 
by their easy yet modest deportment. If 
spoken to, they answer with propriety. If not 
spoken to, they solicit nobody’s acquaint- 
ance. They regard with pity the tricks of 
the juggler, the boasting and ridiculous airs 
of the quack, and they lament from the hottom 
of their souls the weakness of the fashionable 
world, by which such persons are countenanced. 
They vaunt their own talents to no one; but 
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wait patiently until the sun shines. If any 
one engages them, they are punctual in the 
performance of their duties, and never endea- 
vour to exalt their own merit by depreciating 
that of others. I t, that this class is not 
numerous; but still there are some of the 
individuals who belong to it in London. I 
could name three, if I had not resolved to 
avoid every kind of personality. If the re- 
signed-modest have not spirit, intelligence, and 
elevation of soul enough to fortify them against 
the temptations of ambition, and against the 
bad example which the quacks are continually 
setting them; if they cannot’ render them- 
selves superior to the injustice of fortune, and 
to the denial of their rights, to which they are 
eared subjected by intrigue,—they infal- 

bly fall into the class of those whom I call the 
Base-Mediocrists. These are as numerous in 
London as the jugglers, or rather they are a 
second order of jugglers. 

The Base-Mediocrist is frequently destitute 
of the elementary principles of the art which 
he professes. Nevertheless, though devoid of 
intelligence and: knowledge, he hesitates at 
~an He goes into every company: he 
talks fluently of his success ; of the number of 
his pupils ;: of his vogue in evening parties; of 
the-services which he has rendered; of the 
ingratitude by which he has been repaid; of 
the ‘favourable: reception which the ladies give 
him ; of the rapid progress which his method 
ensures to those who are confided to his in- 
pane me a ey thing ; he knows 
every ° e might, sing the burlesque 
couplets of the late Mercure Galant: . 

Je suis a la fois ebeniste, 

Patissier, epicier, droguiste, 

Je Yends des jembons le Mayence, 
De la dentelle, deda faience/” &c.° » 

He disposes of his.wretghed talents at any 
price; yet he every where declares that he ob- 
tains for them a high remuneration. The 
base-mediocrist sincerely believes that no man 
can. succeed in London without much boast- 
ing, without exposing his talents to sale like 
merchandise, and without being every where, 
should he even perform gratuitously. Chatter, 
chatter, is his motto. To a certain extent his 
doctrine is right; but what man of proper 
feeling can coldly renounce his own dignity, 
and submit to shame, to the reproaches of his 
conscience, tothe ridicule to which he is ex- 
eas" in-the eyes of the enlightened, to the 

umiliations to which he is subjected on the 
part of that arrogant class of the community 
_ who pay him and despise him at the same 
moment? The mediocrist knows nothing of 
all this. He still cringes; and “ vogue la 

alére.”” If unfortunately he hears, in spite of 

mself, the praises of any one, he is devoured 
by envy; he grows pale; he bites his lips; he 

ways finds some awkward pretence to divert 
the attention of the listeners.. The juggler of 
the first order is also greatly annoyed by the 
praises of another (unless that other should be 
no lo living), but affecting to be superior 
to the ess of envy, he smiles with pity, as 
i ing, ‘* They have the hardihood to praise 
another in my presence! Do they not know 
who I am? the operas which have been com- 
posed expressly for me? the tumultuous ap- 
plause which has always attended my dé. 
buts?” If it be a female juggler, she com- 
plains of heat, or of cold; pretends to be un- 


© «¢ I'm at once acab'net maker, 
Grocer, druggist, cheesecake baker, 
Gunsmith, and coach-builder too. 








Fine Westphalian hamg 1 sell; 
Lace, and Fhinawate, ab Well,” &c 





well, to have a headach ; wraps herself in her 
shaw] ; and, affecting an air of suffering, draws 
from every surrounding mouth a “ poor lit- 
tle interesting creature! how pretty she is! 
quick! run for help!” By such malicious con- 
trivances she obtains her object. The indi- 
vidual whom the company was applauding is 
forgotten, and they occupy themselves only 
with the juggler, who laughs in her sleeve at 
her own artifice and at their credulity. But 
this sketch would never be finished, if I were 
to attempt to describe the falsehoods, the pre- 
texts, the feigned illnesses, the airs of grandeur, 
the servilities, the affectations of modesty, the 
wrigglings, the base flatteries, the sly glances, 
the calumnies, and the impostures of every 
kind, brought into play by the quacks of both 
sexes who infest the capital of Great Britain. 
I have touched lightly upon them, in order 
that the good sense and discernment of the 
enlightened may give to these folks the justice 
which is their due. Who’ knows but that in 
the end, by opening the eyes of the protectors 
and the payers, they may not (since every thing 
in England is fashion) adopt the mode of en- 
couraging any one, not from favour, but solely 
in recompense for the pleasure which he com- 
municates by his genuine merit and know- 
ledge ? Who knows but a tribunal may be 
established, of learned, experienced, honourable 
and impartial persons, before whom the artist 
who proposes to practise his art in London 
may be obliged to appear to submit to an exa- 
mination, and to receive a diploma according 
to his talent ? In a country in which favour at 
present exercises so unlimited a despotism, it 
appears to me that such an institution is indis- 
pensable. Why also should not the appoint- 

ment of the Professors at the Royal Academy of 
Music be de ed hy compesi ti, instead of 
by the recommendation of such a nobleman, or 
such an artist in vogue ; who, in despite of his 
own conscience, holds up asinimituble masters, 
men who require long instruction and study to 
qualify them for the post ? ’ 

To be continued. 


Mr. Mortown’s forthcoming play is to be 
called~a School for Grown-up Children. The 
new pantomimes are beginning to be heard of 
beyond the walls of the theatres. At Covent 
Garden, Riquet and the Tuft, preceded by a 
grand Scottish scena; at: Drury Lane, Daniel 
O’Rourke’s Visit to the Moon, from the Irish 
Fairy Legends, and the same at the Adelphi, 
where, by the by, the Flying Dutchman, and 
other entertainments, displaying the united 
talents of Mrs. Fitzwilliams, Mrs. H. Hughes, 
Miss Boden, Terry, Yates, T.P. Cooke, Wrench, 
Reeve, Paulo, Salter, &c. &c., fill the house 
from the pit to the ceiling every night. 





VARIETIES. 


M. Malte-Brun, the most eminent geogra- 
pher of the age, and whose works are justly 
held in the highest.estimation, died at Paris, 
of apoplexy, on Thursday week. 

Mr. Humphreys, one of the authors of a 
‘Picture of Greece,” died recently near 
Zante. 

Mr. Cradock.—The gentleman whose lite- 
rary remains have so very lately been reviewed 
in our columns, has crowned them as a farewell 
work, by surviving their publication only a few 
weeks. There was something affecting in the 
conclusion which we quoted, but it has become 
more so, when the hand which penned it is so 
soon after laid in the grave. Mr. Cradock was 





a very amiable and highly respected individual. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


New French Dictionary.—A new French 
-Dictionary has been published at Paris, in otie 
octavo volume, on the plan of Johnson’s English 
Dictionary, enriched with examples taken 
from the best writers of the last two centuries, 
It contains the etymologies, the pronunciation, 
clear and precise definitions, and all the proper 
and figurative meanings of words, terms belong. 
ing to the sciences, to the arts, and to manu. 
factures, a geographical vocabulary, the conju. 
gation of the irregular verbs ; in short, an ex- 
planation of the principal difficulties which 
occur in the concordance, the regimen, and 
the place of words in speech or writing—by M. 
Noel, Inspector-general of the University, and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and M. 
fChapsal, Professor of general grammar. 

It is curiots that the grain the English call 
of India, should be named by the French blé 
de Turquie ; and that the bird the French call 
d’Inde, should be termed Turkey by the 
English. 

Universal Explanation of the Principles of 
Nature.—M. Azais, the author of several phi- 
losophica] works, has just published at Paris 
two volumes under the above title. The fol. 
lowing is a compendium of his system.—The 
universe is full of beings. These beings inces. 
santly succeed one another, and are renewed, 
by the action of a first cause, which is God. 
This action operates by motion, which forms 
and decomposes every thing that exists; and 
motion must therefore be considered as the 
second universal cause. Matter is the subject 
of the action of this second cause. Every ma- 
terial being has an incessant tendency to deve- 
lop or dilate itself, which constitutes expansion. 
But as in dilating without experiencing any 
external resistance, every body would soon end 
in being dissol¥éd and Meaanyed, there must be 
to prevent that effect a force of compression, 
which emanates from other bodies and on the 
same principle. Thus, that which is expansive 
or destructive force on the part of one material 
being, is compressive or conservative force on 
the part of beings opposed to it; and vice 
versa. All bodies thus act “apres? the one 
upon the other, producing the equilibrium of 
worlds, and ting the minutest details in 
any of them. According to M. Azais, this ex- 
pansive and this compressive force are equally 
operative in morals. 

New Wheeled Carriage.—We understand 
Mr. Law, of Kirkcudbright, the ingenious 
mechanist of our Dumfries clocks, has con- 
trived a vehicle upon an extraordinary and 
entirely new principle, and that he made the 
first trial of it a few days ago, in presence of 
the magistrates and a number of the most 
respectable inhabitants of Kirkcudbright, when 
it met with the decided and marked approbation 
of every person present. The body of the 
carriage was similar to a gig, with a third 
wheel in front, and though propelled neither 
by horses, steam, air, nor water, it went, even 
in its imperfect and unfinished state, at the 
rate of upwards of six miles anhour. Mr. Law 
having now full confidence in this principle of 
motion, intends, we understand, to take out a 
patent, and, in the mean time, has entered a 
caveat in the proper office against any surrep- 
titious attempts at imitation, until he com 
pletes his improvements and enters his specift- 
cations in the office for patents.—Dumfries 
Journal. 

Botanical Question.—Are all plants the 
result of the germination of a seed on virgin 
earth and vegetable mould? [ Hermes. July, 
1826, No. 176, p. 702.] It is undoubtedly a 
very remarkable phenomenon, that the earth, 
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when dug to the depth of eight or ten feet or 
more, produces all sorts of plants, provided it 
is advantageously exposed to the sun; but 
what is more extraordinary, is, that this new 

tion frequently affords plants of kinds 
which have never been remarked in the coun- 
try. It is natural to ask, whence came these 
plants? Can it be admitted that the seeds of 
those new plants were contained in the several 
kinds of earth? But could all those seeds, 
which had been perhaps above three thousand 
years under ground, without having ever been 
exposed to the action of the sun, have pre- 
served the power of generating? If we strew 
ashes on high and arid heaths, we should see 
some time afterwards clover and vetches grow- 
ing there, though those two plants had never 
before been seen on those places. Shall we 
believe that the seeds of the clover and vetches 
were in the ground, and only waited for a 
stimulus to germinate? But how did it come 
there? We know that high and arid heaths 
never produce clover: it cannot therefore be 
considered as proceeding from a plant which 
formerly grew there. But even should we 
admit the possibility that these kinds of earth 
may contain clover seed, this opinion cannot 
be maintained in some parts of East Fries- 
land, where wild clover is made to grow by 
strewing pearl ashes on peat marshes.—-[ From 
the Bulletin Universel des Sciences. } 

We have heard, with great pleasure, that 
his Majesty has been pleased, with that gra- 
cious condescension which dignifies all his 
actions, to present, through Lord Viscount 
Melville, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
James Meek, Esq., who was Secretary to the 
late Admiral Lord Viscount Keith when Com. 
mander-in-Chief of the Channel fleet, at the 
close of the late war, a handsome snuff-box, as 
a testimony of hi Majesty's, satisfaction at 
Mr: “Meek's duitiful™ attention in submitting to 
his Majesty a manuscript.memoir, containing 
a faithful and detailed account of the circum- 
stances attending the surrender of Buonaparte, 
and of other proceedings respecting him pre- 
viously to his departure for St. Helena. 





WINE, 

Tne public feeling excited by our exposés of 
the nefarious trade in wine, which is carried on 
by beggarly and unprincipled dealers, (who 
reap immense profits, while the honest, mer- 
chant of large capital finds it difficult to clear 
a fair and moderate per centage,) is very gra- 
tifying to us; and instead of speaking Ga- 
ettically in the present paper, we shall avail 
ourselves of a portion of the valued correspond- 
ence which has reached us, in unison with that 
feeling, further to illustrate the subject. 

‘Permit me”—(says one writer, after com- 
Plimenting us in a way our modesty forbids us 
to print)“ permit me, as a friend to common 
honesty, comfort, and to the public, and an 
enemy to all quackery, to submit a few 
remarks relative to the laws of our own 
country instituted to prevent the sale of 
corrupted and adulterated wines. In the 
time of Henry III. so careful were our an- 
cestors of the public health, that a law was 
then passed, that those who sold adulterated 
wines should be punished with amercement 
for the first offence, pillory for the second, fine 
and imprisonment for the third, and abjuration 
of the town for the fourth. Afterwards a sta- 
tute was passed, in the reign of Charles II., 
Whereby a forfeiture of 100/. was provided 
against wholesale wine-merchants of the above 
description, and 40/. against common vintners 


pnd retail dealers, But by the last, and the 





one now in. force, (1.W. and M. st. 1. c. 34. 
s. 20,) ‘it is more generally provided, that 
every person selling wine by wholesale or re- 
tail, who shall adulterate it, or sell it adulte- 
rated, shall forfeit 3007. for each offence, one 
half to the king, and the other to him who shall 
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The Book of Spirits and Tales of the Dead is an- 


nounced as nearly ready, with Plates, in gold and co- 
lours, &c. 


sue for it; and shall also be imprisoned three | t¢ i= 


months.’ Such, sir, are the laws against those 
persons who gain a livelihood by puffing, quack. 
ery, and villainy, and who abound so plentifully 
in our day.” 

Our correspondent suggests that such In- 
formers as busy themselves with stage-coach 
delinquencies, and other legal informalities, 
might find plenty of beneficial employment by 
prosecuting these hostes humani generis. But 
perhaps the proof against adulterators is not so 
easily brought home as it may be against more 
open offences: and then another of our corre- 
spondents absolutely thinks them worthy of 
praise for what they do. Listen to him : 

“ If that citizen deserves well of his country 
(rarus et egregius civis ovanti patrie) who 
reduces the price of such a common vulgar 
thing as bread, what shall be said of his merits 
who goes on, through evil (and good ?) report, 
in his laudable design to make wine dirt 
cheap? Even if it is bad, does it not prevent 
drinking to excess ; and thus aid the cause of 
the moralist as well as of the economist ?” 

A third, on the contrary, asserts that half 
the medical profession in London live by the 
diseases induced by the vinous profession ; 
while a fourth boasts that Bristol Port is better 
made than that of the capital. The following 
recipe he tells us is in high repute there: — 

‘“* Take gum kino (a powerful red astringent) 
and ratanhia root (krameria.triandra—a drug 
with similar powers) in equal quantities. 
With these pre 


pound so obtained is not otily excellent for im- 
proving the quality of low Port wines, but has 
the very meritorious property of aging the wine 
with rapidity, as a stronger crust is formed 
on the bottles within a few. months of being 
corked, than would be formed in pure Port 
wine in as many years. The corks, too, should 
be previously half immersed for a few days in 
a stout infusion of the mixture, in order to 
give them the genuine Port-wine stain.” 

Another whimsical dog of a correspondent 
sends us the annexed, printed, announcement, 
which is certainly a curiosity to us, and pro- 
bably a novelty to all our readers ; and he, the 
wag, proposes that Mr. Ivason should enter 
into a partnership with some wine-importer, 
and combine the sale of the cheapest Foreign 
wines in England, with the sale of the cheapest 
British provisions. [We copy the bill ver. 
batim. ] 

W. IVASON, 
Vineyard Walk, 
ea § jelds Burial-Ground, 

Begs to inform his Friends and Neighbours that he has 
opened a Shop, where he intends to Sell 

Sheep’s Heads and Plucks, 
Beef Steaks, Sausages, &c. 
Prime Hot Heads every Night, 
From 7 till 11 o’Clock. 
N. B.—Cats’ and Dogs’ Meat. 

We trust that our giving the name of this 
modest and worthy advertising restaurateur 
may neither be construed into a puff nor a 
libel. * 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Hon. Captain K 's Travels in Ancient Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Media, Scythia, are stated to be on 
the eve of publication. 


* W. D.’s observations. shall not be lost. The mode 
of making s1xT£eN bottles to the dozen, and ‘“ imperial 
hneasure,” are also Kept in view, y 








e aliquid. by. the:addition of | liano, 12mo. és. 
water ‘and a lite Rechelle Brandy:~-The com- | 6. 





» is ani or 
a en of oe and ‘Experi- 


mental hy, with strictly scien’ t, 
Baten Ycaigts da ta ha oh: 
learned or who have forgotten the ma‘ 


eteorological Essays, 
the subjects of the Constitution of 
Radiation of Heat, the Climate of London, &c. dc. 

George Thompson, a Resident of eigh 
Cape, is about to publish an Account of his 
Adventures in Southern Africa. 

An Indian Romanee, entitled the Natchez, by the. Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, is printing in French lish. 
Some epi belonging to this work have al! *P- 
peared, and been well liked ; we believe the whole will 
three vols. 

A Life of the eminent Dr. Jenner is in preparation by 
Dr. Baron, who attended him in-his last moments, and 
received all his papers to enable him to become his 


rapher. 
° , Author of the ‘ Spy,” the ‘‘ Pilot,” and 
other Ame novels, has announced a new Romance, to 
be called the Prairie. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Golden Violet, and other Poems, by L. E. L. 106. 6d. * 
bds.—Knight on Insanity, 8vo. 7s. 6d. lansard's 
Debates, vol. 14, roy. 8vo. I. 11s. 6d. bds.—Mantell’s Fossils _ 
of Tilgate Forest, 4to. 2/. 15«. bds.—Sn 's Narrative 
of the Burmese War, 8vo. 12s. bds«—Gondola (The), by 
—  — -- ae 907 ae 8s. 6d. ge a —- 
tolis’s Recollections o: it, Bvo. 9s. urope 
Miniature, in- case, 15 Petron Corso de’ Linguo ita- 

Pi and Tai)- 12mo. 

ae ds de) C ‘ 

. 168. yan'’s Pi and Poets, 3 vols. 

fcp. 1/. 4s. bds.—Neale’s Seats, 6 vols. Bvo. 15/.; 4to. 3Ui,; 
vols. 1 and 2, 2d series, 8vo, 5i.; 4to. 10%, 
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METEOROLOGICAL 


December. 
Thursday - - 14 
Friday ---- 15 
Saturday -- 16 
Sunday---- 17 
Monday -- 18 
Tuesday -- 19 37. 
Wednesday 20 . 41. | 2988 — 

Wind variable, N.E. and S.E. » General cloud, 
with misling rain at times, till the 20th, when the clouds 

morning. 


sy for a short time during the 

ain fallen, .075 of an ‘acne 
Edmonton Cuarves H. ADAms. 

Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude.--- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We have this week done as much as we could for 
our advertising friends, as a title-page and annual index 
must occupy our next Gazette, to ir exclusion. 

J. S. H. has rhymes which cannot pass muster—i. ¢. 
** both” ‘* wrote,” ** drawn” ** storm.” 

Q. Q. has, we suspect, been birched too recently to 
appear as yet with eclat in print: his theme is a mistaken 
one, though well performed. 

We refused a newspaper from Liverpool last week- 
charged 6s. 4d. postage, and notice it as a hint to corre. 
spondents not to subject us to such expenses. Why the 
cost was so much we do not know. 

H. E. T.—W. W. must be, for the nonce, passed over, : 


In making up our sheet we find we are cele to post- 
pone the reviews of Head-Pieces and Tail-Pieces, La-‘ 
marck’s Conchology, &c. The multitude of new books 
which now crowd our table renders it difficult to do 
immediate justice to them all ; but we will lose no time in 
a teports of them. 

We have earnestly to request new Subscribers to give- 

any of our recent Nos. are out 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
- Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Close of the Bad deinion ot Hie Malecty’s Private Collection 
HE G with the Collection of Pictures 
ned alt the Directors to anhibles will be closed’on Satute 


meat amission, from Ten til! Dusk, 1¢.—Catal 


ie, ts. 
WILLIAM BARNA 


'D, Keeper. 





New General Atlas. 


Me? ARROWSMITH has just pu ublished a 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, com > 
a separate Maps of its various Countries, laid — 


and with the 
Seeumoscbante abd Additions. Size of the Atlas, Ib jnches by ath 
head coloured, or in a superior manner, 3t. 10s.; plain, 

: A New Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, 
ta x Shes, di reduced one In one Sheet, 148.5 aad & 
copaente Map of the Morea and Livadia, in one large Sheet, 


To be had at Arrowsmith’s, ng Square. 
Where may be also h 





wana Maps of the various “Countries of the } board 





This day is published, 
AY ENGRAVING, splendidly executed in 


4 ILLIPS, 
After the ealbrate Picture by J J. MARTIN, Esq. entitled 
the PAPHIAN BOWER, 
« Young Lor ew 1 the Pa in bower, 
a rane ad suaots from _— a flower, 


hes weet ne, 
The lily endl ‘the eglantine ; 
The (iraces they w 


Dedicated, 
Tal . 


ission, to the Right. Honourable Lord de 
‘abley. “Bees a im — : ~ 
Ql. 2e.; ditto 
Bl. Be. 


by ht Price, prints, 1/. ls.; proofs, 


Memoirs of the Courts of England, Sc. &e. 
EMOIRS of the COURT of HENRY 


By Mrs. so) 
In 2 vols. bvo. with a Portrait, 1. as. boards. 
“« Mrs. ~~ aapmenee 8 to te entered on her undertaking 
she 1 may certainly be declared to 
eee pon Kate it with abiliey “Monthly Review, June 1826. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Lucy Aikin. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a yyy “aerial 
Print by Crispin de a 6th Edition, 1/, 5a. board: 

the same Author, 

Memoirs of the Court of King James the 
First, designed as a Sequel to the Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 2 vols, 8x0. 3d Edition, 1/. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
with original Letters and other Family Papers. By Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq. a Descendant of the Family. The Edition, with 
Portraits ‘tress original Pictures, in 8 vols, Svo. price 1/. 8s, 


Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bo- |” 
hemia, Daughter of AB James I., including Sketches of the 
State af Society Germany in the 17th ‘Gentine 
By Miss Benger. boards. 





etic ss 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
By the same Author, 

Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots. 2d Edit. 

2 vols. 8vo, with a genuine Portrait, never before engraved, ll. 4s, 


Se 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London. 





Fine Arts. 
In the course of the month of January 1827 will be published, by 
naghi, Son, and Co, Printsellers to the. King and Royal 
Family, Pail Mall Bast, the following new Prints :~ 
PORTRAIT of Viscount AMHERST, 
Cavtenecieneest of India, after a Picture by Sir Thomas 
wrence, P.R.A oon eee in Mezzotinto by C. Turner, 
pein to his ‘Majesty. oofs, 21. 23.; Prints, ll. 1s, 

A Portrait of Lord Combermere, Commander- 
in-Chief of His satte te Forces in India, from a Picture by 
Heaphy, engraved — engraver to His Majesty. Proofs, 
Bl, 3s.; Prints, W. lie. 


A Portrait of Lord Byron, dedicated, by 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


A List of some of the most a: ponees I Elementary W orks now on 
sale, at the prices affixed, ty Di ulau and a at their Librairie 
Frangaise et Etrangére, No. hy Soho Squa! 


ANTE, L’ INFERNO, ITAL. FR. ; or, 
a ¢ de Dante Alighieri, tradult en bw wegen 
marques sistas sur la Vie de Dante, et sur les Factions 


‘ise Guelfes et 
By J. C. TARVER, 
French Master at Eton. - 
2 vols, post Byo. LW. ls. 


Grammaire Italionne, divieée oa 18 Lecons, 
eontient les Definiti 
apprendre la Langue Ttalienne, par le ate a la Langue nod . 

» et quetauen s de la Langue Anglaise; suivi de Thémes 

sur toutes les Parties du Discours, pour en faire l'Application ; 

et de Dialogues, od les Idiomes des Langues Italienne en Pran- 

aise ont été introduits; Ouvrage adapié a I’Intelligence dela 

unesse Anglaise, dans l’age le plus tendre. Par Cesare Bruno. 
12mo. 7. boards, 


we? to the above Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 








so, by the same Author, 
Studio Italiano, Poesie di pid celebri Autori, 
di vario metro e génere diverso; ares wre te SaRACRETD squarci 
poetici, sonetti, canzoni, &o. }2mo. 6s 


Studio Italiano, Prose di pid aes h Autor, 
di varie epoche e genere diverso; cive, novelle, lette: ie, 
ee dialoghi, pensieri, istorie, &c. 12mo.- ye Gs. in 


The Italian Pronunciation exemplified in 
English, followed by e Selection of amusing and instructive 
Pieces, extracted from the most approved Italian Authors, in 
which the emphatic Vowels are marked with an acute accent, 
and the open ¢ or o with a circumflex one. 12mo. price 5s in 


The. above-mentioned Works by Mr. Bruno, are strong 

pecommendat to persons studying the Italian Lenguage, as ey 
an easy, progressive, a at the same time amusing course 

of cmap for the that f 

from the mest esteemed Italian Authors, have been male with 

the strictest regard to purity of style and moral tendency 


The English Traveller’s Assistant in Italy, 
containing a Collection of Words in common use in the Engl ‘ 
rp ae Lan; » with familiar Phrases and short Nialogues, 
a Listof Proper Names of Men and Women, a List of the Heathen 
Gods and Goddesses, a a Table of Current Coins in Italy, with 








Hobh - M,P. &e, &e, &e. 





of which only 25 are taken), 
ey swe. G. Moon, 20, LS nay 


London: die Street ; 
: had of all Printse 





This day is published, price 6s. No. IV. of the 
ETROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 


The 
of 


Real 


dK 
in the Time or 


4 


the 


the 
Soa 


to the 


and R. Marshall ; J. Deighton 
Saas Parker, , Oxford, 


THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, Number 
LXIX. was ished on Tuescda 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 








» Bro. Mew CP 
RAM AT POEMS 
eh H. § ea 
1. The Fall of Jerusalem. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
2. The Martyr of Antioch. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
3. Belshassar. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


4, Anne Bvo. 8s. 6d. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Persons of both Bexes 
This io pabliched, tn 1 puinn So. 6d. in boards, 


EEPER'S TRAVELS in search of his 
th 


Edition, 
“* Keeper's Travels’ have comida o 


cannot but admire, end which, we we take leave to say, do equal 
henour to the head and a gle a 
oung readers, and may be 


~ Is must be 
littie volume of ‘ Keeper's Travels.”—New 


read with y time ot life 
‘The in 
. Y Sollon. Printed dor Raldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


te J.C » Esq. 
in Mezzotinto by c. Turn zeneraver 4 his Ma: . , after a 
Picture painted at Pisa, in a 188, by W. West, Esq. Wass of the 
nm 


Proofs, 12. lis. 6d.; Pri 
Some few p' Sthinay Latiting $8: 2s. 


A Portrait of Mr. Mathews, the Comedian, 
ed by C. T » fi Pict ames 
Sale hon. "Prechell tos Fripte, nek Oem low 

A Portrait: of the Right Henonrable Lady 
Georgiana Ellis, from a Picture J. Jackson, Esq. R.A. = 
gtaved by W. Brett. Proofs, 6s.; Prints, 3, 

A Portrait of Mrs. W. Stuart. from a Pic- 
ture by) Mes Robinson, engraved by W. Brett. Proofs, 6s 
Prints, 3s. 

A Print, engraved in the Line Manner, of 
the House where Lord Byron oe at eer ag by R. Roberts, 
from a Drawing by H. Raper, Esq. Proofs, 49. Prints, 2s. 6d, 





This day, in post Bvo. 9s. 6d. a 2d Edition of 
OUGH NOTES taken during some rapid 


ACTOSS di the A 
Jey CAPTAIN ¥3 FRA! 3 BOND HEAD,” 


C18 BOND HEAD, 
The Comateienee of the Plata Mining A ervistion, 


Jobn Murray, Aibemarte St 


Christmas Present, or New Year's Gift. 


HAKSPEARE COMPLETE. The 

* London Stage” Edition of Shak: comprises the 
whole of his Works, in one Volume, price lee, extra boards. 
This Edition is the cheapest and most ——— ever published, 

and is dis! ished from all others by being enriched with valu- 

able matter, illustrative of the Poet's t Lite ‘and Writings, and the 

in which he flourished, omertn ig com 
phical Memoir ae oe peblienes » written expressly for this 

ion. Chronology ys—Dissertation Plots of 

his Dramas, with on an Gatline of the Story on which each is 
founded—An Inquiry ions the uo Be Comes «0 and Fools of Shakspeare— 
Original Notices of C matic Poets—Description 
of the Theatres in Shakspeere’s tix time—Some Account of the Ori- 
= Actors in his Re gps oy ay Rarer scour of By-gone Per- 

Characters, with of Bah 


rmers of his- it of the 
most emisent—S are jques—The Sersafond 

cation ag de to Ge Players Edition, 
's Pre- 





ce es "Eaton nega 
with ¢ j ulogies f Contemporary P Dr. Johnson’ 
lace. id Portrait of 
Seatenaien by R. Cooper—A Title of r beauty—The 
House at Stratford-on-Avon in wi Shak, was born—A 
rd of D — oo poe iat Pe onument in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Churc pb ms Lg wk 8 ays | 
Group of Eight Portraits a y-gone : 
‘speare’s cters, viz. ’ ae i ae 
derson, J, Kemble, Cooke, Mrs. Age y itchard, and v=. Siddoas-. 
View of the Globe Theatre—In: of the Red Ba Playhouse, 
tee Te Theatye~Falcon Tavern, Bankside, the 











In 4to. price #82. 


TABLES for facilitating ¢ 
of Procession, Aberration, 
Hundred dred and Bghty-one 
a Catalogue of the same, 
the expense and under the Direction of the Astro- 
of Lendon. To which is » an Introdu 


the Compu- 
Natation of two 
Fixed Stars; 

| to Jan, 1, 1230, 








Booth, erected een Garrick | 3 the Jabilon and 42 Illustrationsof 
his Plays and P. 


N.B. aan sa of 
to bind up with Ay octavo . Snder the Title ae of TiPrae 
guuens & to the Werks of ———- "a he. os 


Fortra i geshakopenre a and the Mine’ Group of Bigot F Portraits of By 





alt, L#. and U8, M.R.I,A. 
ck, and Joy, 


Sia vere sak 
rpie 





ndie paper Ye, 6d, wach » price éd. each. Large 
— Rows ang 





some d in a manner entirely 
new, 18mo. 8s. 6d. bound. 


The Spanish IG or, First $ 
. mn the Plan of the French Word, 
18mo. 
Also, Wh the same Author, ~ 
An Introduction to Spanish Reading, being 
easy Reading Lessons in the Spanish age, with an inter- 
lineary and literal Fete anon adapted to the acquirement of 
that language in a manner. 18mo.- ly. 
Nuevos Bloneuts de la Conversacion, en 
Espanol, Frances, In en dos Partes. La Primera contiene 
un Vocabulario Clasico, por orden de Materias, siguiendo e 
este otro Gaimatical. La Segunda, Dialogos familiares y faciles 
sobre diferentes Asuntos, una Coleccion de Proverbjos, que se 
corresponden en los tres Idiomas, y un breve Compendio de la 
Vida y Hechos de Napoleon Bonaparte. Por A. Jayme, Espanol 
Emigrado. 12mo. 4s, bound. 
Methode facile et sbregé e pour apprendre | et 
retenir l’Histoire et la Chronologie Universelle. 12mo. 4s. 
A Treatise on thé French Genders; or, a. 
=< and easy Method of acquiring a full knowledge of them, by 
s of a distinct C) and Scales. Hy 
M. ML "Abbé Herbé. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, — o> 
The Young Ladies’ Assistant in Writing 
French co pemeodg ag | Mangal Epistolaire, a |’Usage des Demoi- 
selles Anglai: 6s. bound. 
Traduction Frungpise se; Oly Clef én Manud 
Epistolaire. Par Mde.de 
A new Method for ‘Studying ‘he “French 
Language, by the aid of which it may be learned at Home, with- 
out a aster, in the course of three or four Months; or, Paul 
and Virginia, the French interilined with English, literally trans- 
lated. 2 vols, 12mo. 8s. 


Late'y imported from Paris, 
Mémoires Historiques et Littéraires sur 
Talma. Par M, Moreau. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
Classiques de l’Histoire, contenant Discours 


sur I'Histoire Calvarsatier par Bossuet ; Histoire des Revelesions 
Vertot; erations sur Causes de la + 
R 


the Spanish 
By G. Galindo. 





Raced 





deur et de la 
whole in 1 vol. 8vo. beautifully printed, 18s. 


Histoire de Bretagne. Par M. Daru, de 
V Académie Frangaise. 3 vols. 8ve. Wl. 7s 

L'Ex ’ Gréce et a la 
Sl eamuaat Fm aren, Mu. . - dogs Ts. 6d. 

Hermite en Provenee, Vol. II, 5s. 6d. 

A choice Seleetion of Almanachs, Etrennes, 
&e. beautifully ornamented and coloured, for Presents. 





The Stuart Anecdotes of Mechanics and Philosophy. 
ARTS I., I1., and {II., contain the most 
and D. Accounts of Steam 
Bogines ex —_— yi Biographical Notices of their Laventors and 

mprovers, and 36 Engravings on Steel. 

A Part of this beautiful little 





wet. cone ew ten aoe En- 
er 7 





. Od. in publidhed M. 
— ale Bow, vod mpy be baa oF every 





squarci 


itori, 
morie, 
6s. in 


d in 
ructive 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


iss A. M. Porter's New Novel. 
This day is published, in 3 vols, 12mo. price 1/. 4s, boards, 
ONOR O’HARA. A Novel. 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 

« ¢ Honor O’Hara’ is certainly the most pleasing effort of Miss 
A, M. Possessing all i fervour and warm feeling 
which glow through the essors, it is superior 
. them in the composition, and -y the delineation of charac- 

ter."—New yey 5 lagazine. 
Prin) for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green, 
= London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. Village of Mariendorpt. 4 vols. 12mo. 
8s. 

Fast of St. Magdalen. 3 vols. 2d Edit. 
le. 

The Knight of St. John. 3d Edition, 


s. ll. 


Recluse of Norway. 2d Edition, 4 vols. 
Hungarian Brothers. 4th Edition, 3 


vols. 16s, 6d. 
,& Don Sebastian. 3 vols. a new Edition, 


= Roche Blanche. 3 vols. 12mo. 17. 4s. 
8. Tales round a Winter Hearth. By Jane 


and Anna Maria Porter, 2 vols. 12mo. 1 





This day is published, in 6 large vols. 8vo. double 
columns, price 5/. 8s. bds. 


HE EDINBURGH GAZ edb cirng? or, 
F Body of 

Geography, bE eee Political, 8 iatical, and C i 
oe the care with which this G has been d 
the large scale upon which so much useful information is con- 
veyed, = the character of its contributors, the publishers con- 
hope that it will be found to contain the most perfect 
bry STH physical, political, statistical, and commer- 











*.* An Abridgment of the above, in | vol. or: ith engraved 
Title. -page, and nine Maps, from Arrowsmith, 18s 


A New General Atlas, constructed from the 
latest Authorities. By A. to the 
King. Exhibiting not only 9 Boundaties “and I Divisions, but 
also the Chains of Mountains, and other bap meme F eatures, 
of all the known Countries in the World 





815 





Just published a new Edition, Rr 7s. in boards, 
R. KITCHINER’S ART of INVIGO. 
RATING and PROLONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, 
Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. 
lass will last as long as iron, 
If you take due care of it.” 
Also Pate Precepts, pointing out agreeable and effectual 
Methods to prevent and relieve Indigestion. 
Saaviter in modo, fortiter in re 
London : Puneet oS Geo. B. Whittaker; and Cadell 
Co. Edinburgh. 





This day is = in 8vo. with nearly 100 Engravings on 
ood, price 13s. 6d, boards, Vol. I. = 
NHE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and 
Register of Rural and Domestic Im vement. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 
To be continued in Quarterly Numbers, price 3s. 6d. 
No, V. will appear on the ist of January, 1827. 
Preface.—** The First Volume of the Gardener’s Magazine 
being | the of it will naturally, and ver 
Forth i compare its contents with the and promises 
‘orth in the Prospectus. We invite them to do so. This may 





peng ption or vanity; it would be so, were we not 
i eb! to our contributors for having been enabled ~ carry 
into execution that plan and those promises. ‘That our contri- 
butors are nei few nor unknown, that they are well qualified 
to be of essential service to the cause in which we are embarked; 
the list of them subjoined will amply testify. 
es Ris. had two grave objects in view; to disseminate new and 
tant information on al) topirs d with b 
to raise the intéllect and the character of those 





ose engaged in 
this art. That these objects have been furthered even during the 
short period of this Magazine’s existence, we cannot doubt, when 
we consider the number of subjects treated of in original articles, 
the quantity of valuable matter con in the reviews, the 
great variety foreign and domestic, 
and even the implements, new fruits, addresses of len artists 
and artisans, tities of books on garden and rural subjects, 
recorded in the advertising department. A number of the 

from which information is drawn are in foreign langu: ; and 
others, frem their prices, out of the reach of most r and 
mene of those readers to whom their use would be the 


greates' 

“As ‘the object of the pees 's Magazine is the dissemina- 
tion of usefu) knowledge ; ubjects peenseae ws ~ the vege- 
table kingdom, and among “yy most interesting that copoern 
domestic life; its plan calculated to cure information from 
every possible source at home or abr: ; its contributers belong- 
ing to every department of gardening ‘and botany ; and its con- 
ductor devoted to the subject, from inclination no less than 
interest, its readers may reasonably expect it to improve as it 








463 Maps, from original Drawings ; engraved in the best style of 
the Art. In Ne 4to. price 1/, 16s, neatly half-bound; coloured 
copies, 21. 128, 6d. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London. 





Professor Flarman's Illustrations. 
This day is published 


SERIES of 75 ENGRAVINGS to illus- 


LoHOM EE, with De- 


At all events, they may rely that no exertion will be 
wanting on the part of ws yer gener to render it of real service 
to gardening and i y ofa aoaminnation of that 
encouragement which it he andany "— J. C 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and | Green. 





This day is published, 4th Edition, in 1 vol, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ards, 


ECOLLECTION 8 of the PENINSULA, 
ning Sketches of the Manners and Character of the 


pan ah N Nation. 





‘ ements of 
far, &c. are all of Classical Authority. 2 vols. i. 2s. _— 

2. A Series of 111 Engravings to illustrate | ten, 
Dante. Price 4. 4s. boards. 

3. A Series of Engravings to illustrate 
Hesiod. Folio, 2. 128, 6d, boards, 

| Compositions from Eschylus. 


“. he pubttcaton of these great works, combining the richest 
variety reoien, with the most classical correctness, and all 


Price 


“the grace mplicity, has made the beauties of the art familiar 


in every tleveny fe in the kingdom. rene h Revien, 86. 
“These works have spread the of Pipxman far and wide, 

for they fly where marble cannot be mecbee 5 they have given the 

world a high idea of the present genius of England. " — Quarterly 


‘0. 67. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London. 





Second Edition, in two vols. 8x0, price 2)s. boards, 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE of the 
MINERAL and MOSAICAL GEOLOGIES, Per and 
enlarged, with relation to the recent publications of Messrs. 
Buckland, Conybeare, Cuvier, and Humboldt. 
duction to the new edition ; to which is now added, a Postscript on 
the Strictures of the last British and Westminster Reviews. The 
amy Tt will be delivered to those who have already par: 


” By GRANVILLE PENN, 
This edition contains Dissertatory Notes :— 
Bags of Creation; 2. the Jubilean C 
3. On M. Humboldt’s Theory of Recks; 4. On M. Cuvier’s ia 
®erous Revolutions of the Earth; 5. On the recent Discovery of 
Fossil Human Remains at Durfort and Kosritz; 6. On the East- 
ern Origination of Mankind. 


A Supplement, on Caves in Limestone For- 
mations, containing Fossil Animal Remains. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





Reskel Pate! ' 
Just published, 1 
[HE BOOK of FATE, formerly in the 
Possession of N apalecn. 
Twelfth — Price 5s. in boards. 
“ This work has in its 3 and we 
that we + id. San introduce it to an ae party, 
as a source of an hour’s rape psa oa than a pack of cards, or a’ 
“bh a ~y h eless and laughing circl 
strong pibciap oi Gease.por a aug) circles, 
which we Rope will be gathered round many hap firesides 
in the ensuing winte: themselves with 


‘uluess, and will not often fail in its promise of ad- 
mitting them into the secrets of van * '—British Critic, 
Published by C, 8, Arnold, 21, Tayistock Street, 
Covent Garden, 





dueto Taso, wih s Lie ofthe Axiber 





of the Peninsula,’ which every one has read ; 

_ oak that we aeee heard a great authority declare, had recalled 
ne ot most romantie feeli and the brightest mo- 
mente of is profession; and which, ri ae pigmented. senti- 


nh gmerene spirit that breathe pages, might 
og — the text-book of honourable ye ple ‘for every young 
soldier.”—Monthly Review, March 1826. 
By y the ere Att, maybe hd, 
1. Scenes and sayoeanens ons in Egypt and in 
Italy. 3d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
2. Sketches of India. ByaTraveller. For 


cues Travellers at Home. ry Edition, 1 vol. Sv¥o. 9s. 


— ‘The Story of a Life. 2d Edition, 2 vols. |“ 
Post 8vo. 18. beards. 
4. Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in 
Germany. 1 vol. 8v¥o. 12s, besnde, 
Printed for Longman, Rees . Orme, Brown, and Green. 


This day is published, a 8vo. price 7s. 6d, boards, 
UTLINES of MIDWIFERY, for the 


se of Students 
JAR gAMES HAMILTON, M.D. F.R.S.E, 
Professor ine, Midw: » and the Diseases of Women 
and Chitdreny, in the Un! vert of Edinburgh. 
Printed for rng and B: ‘dinburgh 3 Longman 





James boon y-& 
whem seg be had, by the same Author, 
LA Treative on the Management of Female 
Complaints. 9th Edition, enlarged. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
2. Hints for the Treatment of the Principal 


Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, adapted to the Use of Parents. 
4th Edition, 8vo. 7s. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. Bvo. price 14. 1s. illustrated b; 
Engperk ngs, ated by permission to H. R. H, the Duke ot 
‘ork, 


RAVELS in NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HANOVER, GERMANY, NETHER. 
LANDS, &c. 
By WILLIAM RAE be! ey Esq. F.S.A. 
Printed for Longman, Rees. Srna, thowh, os and Green. 
Of whom may be had, rea the sam 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy 1 Land. To 
which is now added, ourney through T » Greece, 
Ionian Isles, Sicily, "apein, &c. In 8yo. embelltahed with Is 13 
Engravings, 18s. boards, 2d Edition. 





This day is published, 3 yols. Bo. 2. 28, 


ERUSALEM DELIVERED, T 
e into Verse, from the Italian of Tor- 


Printed fos Fol cl yg i a Street. 





Christmas Pr 
rue ax nook Gn NATURE; beings Popular 
Iltustration of the OTeen Laws and Phenomen Crea 
d and 0: Corporeal and Mental 


tion, in its U; 
Departments. 
iia | MARK coop, M. e.. F. 8. F.R.S.L, 
vols. 8vo. eee! oe 
«“ The Ue phnoica digest of the 





I 
work ee cert ly 
kind which we have seen.”—Month 
Gibbon’s His of the Decline and Fall of 
the Reman Empire, for Use of Families and vous Persons. 
a cece from the 1 oie with the careful os, 


eages of an By 
Bowdier, Esq. LEB. ~~ 


pe 5 oom Bvo. price ice Bis 3s. boards. 
The Famil Shokepeata, in tm which n is 
added to the original Text; unt these Wants sad 3 
are omitted which cannot with be read aloud in a 
Family. In 10 vols. royal 1@mo. e Bl. Bs. beards, the 4th 
ee or =e vols. ee 4l. 14s. 6d. boards. 
“ We are inion that it 
notice, to bring this very < tm mye 
circulation.”—Edinburgh Review, 
Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth. 
By a A. T. Thomsen. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 1/. 6s, 


Tistickes of the Court of Elizabeth, 
A ey Aikin, In @ vols, 8vo. with @ from the rare 
int by Crispin ee rg ’ 
y the same Author, 
Memoirs of the Court of King James the 
jee designed as a sequel to the Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
zabeth. In 2 vols. 8vo. 3d Edition, 1/. 4s. 
«Memoirs « of f Elizabeth Sreart, G Queen of Bo. 
hemia, of King James I eet ie token 
state “of me y 44 a = (German . el 
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